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THE    DICTATOR 

CHAPTER  X 

A   SOLDIEK    OF   FOETU^'E 

Captaix  Oisix  SarpvASIX  came  one  morning  to 
see  the  Dictator  by  appointment. 

Captain  Oisin  Sarrasin  had  described  him- 
self in  his  letter  to  the  Dictator  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  So  he  was  indeed,  but  there  are 
soldiers  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  He  was  not 
the  least  in  the  world  like  the  Orlando  the 
Fearless,  who  is  described  in  Lord  Lyt ton's 
*Eienzi,'  and  who  cared  only  for  his  steed 
and  his  sword  and  his  lady  the  peerless.  Or, 
rather,  he  was  like  him  in  one  respect — he 
did  care  for  his  lady  the  peerless.  But  other- 
YOL.  II.  B 
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wise  Captain  Oisin  Sarrasin  resembled  in 
no  wise  the  traditional  soldier  of  fortune, 
the  Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  Condottiere,  the 
'  Heaven's  Swiss '  even.  Captain  Sarrasin 
was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  would  not  lend 
the  aid  of  his  bright  sword  to  any  cause 
which  he  did  not  beUeve  to  be  the  righteous 
cause,  and,  owing  to  the  nervous  peculiarities 
of  his  organisation,  it  was  generally  the  way 
of  Captain  Sarrasin  to  regard  the  weaker 
cause  as  the  righteous  cause.  That  was  his 
ruling  inclination.  When  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  the  Federal  ranks  in  the  great 
American  war,  he  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  enterin^y  on  the  side  of  the  stroncrer.  He 
was  not  blinded  in  the  least,  as  so  many 
Englishmen  vrere,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  Southerners  won  some  battles. 
He  knew  the  country  from  end  to  end,  and 
he  knew  perfectly  well  what  must  be  the 
outcome  of  sucli  a  struggle.      But  then  he 
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went  in  to  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  the 
weakest  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  and  so  he  struck  in  for  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  some  six  feet  in  height.  He  was 
handsome,  strong,  and  sinewy — all  muscles 
and  flesh,  and  no  fat.  He  had  a  deep  olive 
complexion  and  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes 
— eyes  that  in  certain  hghts  looked  almost 
black. 

He  was  a  silent  man  habitually,  but 
given  anything  to  talk  about  in  which  he 
felt  any  interest  and  he  could  talk  on  for 
ever. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  soldier  of  fortune,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  thrasonical.  He  hardly 
ever  talked  of  himself — he  hardly  ever  told 
people  of  where  he  had  been  and  what 
campaigns  he  had  fought  in.  He  looked 
soldierly ;   but   the   soldier   in   him    did    not 

s  2 
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really  very  much  overbear  the  demeanour 
of  the  quiet,  ordinary  gentleman.  At  the 
moment  he  is  a  leader-writer  on  foreign 
subjects  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  London, 
and  is  also  retained  on  the  staff  in  order  that 
he  may  give  advice  as  to  the  meaning  of 
names  and  places  and  allusions  in  late  foreign 
telegrams.  There  is  a  revolution,  say,  in 
Burmali  or  Patagonia,  and  a  late  telegram 
comes  in  and  announces  in  some  broken- 
kneed  words  the  bare  fact  of  the  crisis. 
Then  the  editor  summons  Captain  Sarrasin, 
and  Sarrasin  quietly  explains  : — '  Oh,  yes,  of 
course ;  I  knew  that  was  coming  this  long 
time.  The  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  was 
totally  incompetent.  I  gave  him  my  advice 
many  a  time.  Yes,  it's  all  right.  I'll  write  a 
few  sentences  of  explanation,  and  we  shall 
have  fuller  news  to-morrow.'  And  he  Avould 
write  his  few  sentences  of  explanation,  and 
the  paper  he  wrote  for  would  come  out  next 
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morning  with  tlie  only  intelligible  account  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  far-off  country. 

The  Dictator  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  certain  that  Captain  Sarrasin's 
description  of  the  rising  in  Gloria  and  the 
expulsion  of  Gloria's  former  chief  had  done 
much  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  of 
Ericson  in  London.  The  night  when  the 
news  of  the  struggle  and  the  defeat  came  to 
to  town  no  newspaper  man  knew  anything  in 
the  world  about  it  but  Oisin  Sarrasin.  The 
tendency  of  the  English  Press  is  always  to  go 
in  for  foreign  revolutions.  It  saves  trouble, 
for  one  thing.  Therefore,  all  the  London 
Press  except  the  one  paper  to  which  Oisin 
Sarrasin  contributed  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  revolution  in  Gloria  was  a 
revolution  against  tyranny,  or  priestcraft,  or 
corruption,  or  what  not — and  Oisin  Sarrasin 
alone  explained  that  it  was  a  revolution 
against  reforms  too  enlightened  and  too  ad- 
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vanced — a  revolution  of  corruption  against 
healthy  civilisation  and  purity — of  stagnation 
against  progress — of  the  system  comfortable 
to  corrupt  judges  and  to  wealthy  suitors,  and 
against  judicial  integrity.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  Captain  Sarrasin's  paper  that  this  was  the 
sort  of  revolution  which  had  succeeded  for 
the  moment  in  turning  out  tlie  Englishman 
Ericson — and  the  other  papers,  when  they 
came  to  look  mto  the  matter,  found  that 
Captain  Sarrasin's  version  of  the  story  was 
about  right — and  in  a  few  days  all  the  papers 
when  they  came  out  were  glorifying  the 
heroic  Englishman  who  had  endeavoured  so 
nobly  to  reorganise  the  Eepublic  of  Gloria 
on  the  exalted  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  had  for  the  time  lost  his  place 
and  his  power  in  the  generous  effort.  Then 
the  whole  Press  of  London  rallied  round  the 
Dictator,  and  the  Dictator  became  a  splendid 
social  success. 
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Oisin  Sarrasin  had  been  called  to  the 
English  bar  and  to  the  American  bar.  He 
seemed  to  have  done  almost  everything  that  a 
man  could  do,  and  to  have  been  almost  every- 
where that  a  man  could  be.  Yet,  as  we  have 
said,  he  seldom  talked  of  where  he  had  been 
or  what  he  had  done.  He  did  not  parade 
himself — he  was  found  out.  He  never 
paraded  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Eussia, 
but  he  happened  at  Constantinople  one  day 
to  sit  next  to  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace  at  a 
dinner  party,  and  to  get  into  talk  with  him, 
and  Sir  Mackenzie  went  about  everywhere 
the  next  day  telling  everybody  that  Captain 
Sarrasin  knew  more  about  the  inner  life  of 
Eussia  than  any  other  Englishman  he  had 
ever  met.  It  was  the  same  with  Stanley  and 
Africa — the  same  with  Lesseps  and  Egypt — 
the  same  with  South  America  and  the  late 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  whom  Captain  Sarrasin 
was  presented  at  Cannes.     There  was  a  story 
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to  tlie  elTect  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the.  Wild  West — 
and  Sarrasin  had  been  questioned  on  the 
subject,  and  only  smiled,  and  said  he  had 
lived  a  great  many  lives  in  his  time — and 
people  did  not  believe  the  story.  But  it  was 
certain  that  at  the  time  when  the  Wild  West 
Show  first  opened  in  London,  Oisin  Sarrasin 
went  to  see  it,  and  that  Eed  Shirt,  the  fight- 
ing chief  of  the  Sioux  nations,  galloping  round 
the  barrier,  happened  to  see  Sarrasin,  sud- 
denly wheeled  his  horse,  and  drew  up  and 
greeted  Sarrasin  in  the  Sioux  dialect,  and 
hailed  him  as  his  dear  old  comrade,  and 
talked  of  past  adventures,  and  that  Sarrasin 
responded,  and  that  they  had  for  a  few 
minutes  an  eager  conversation.  It  was  cer- 
tain, too,  that  Colonel  Cody  (Bufl'alo  Bill), 
noticing  the  conversation,  brought  his  horse 
up  to  the  barrier,  and,  greeting  Sarrasin  with 
the  friendly  way  of  an  old  comrade,  said  in  a 
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tone  heard  by  all  who  were  near,  '  Why, 
Captain,  you  don't  come  out  our  way  in  the 
West  as  often  as  you  used  to  do.'  Sarrasin 
could  talk  various  languages,  and  liis  incre- 
dulous friends  sometimes  laid  traps  for  him. 
They  brought  him  into  contact  with  Eichard 
Burton,  or  Professor  Palmer,  hoping  in  their 
merry  moods  to  enjoy  some  disastrous  results. 
But  Burton  only  said  in  the  end,  '  By  Jupiter, 
what  a  knowledge  of  Asiatic  languages  that 
fellow  has ! '  And  Palmer  declared  that 
Sarrasin  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  teach 
our  British  officers  all  the  dialects  of  some  of 
the  East  Indian  provinces.  In  a  chance  mood 
of  talkativeness,  Sarrasin  had  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  modern  Greek.  A  good- 
natured  friend  invited  him  to  a  dinner  party 
with  M.  Gennadius,  the  Greek  Minister  in 
London,  and  presented  liim  as  one  who  was 
understood  to  be  acquainted  with  modern 
Greek.      The   two   had    much    conversation 
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together  after  dinner  was  over,  and  great 
curiosity  was  felt  by  the  sceptical  friends  as 
to  the  result.  M.  Gennadius  being  ques- 
tioned, said,  '  Oh,  well,  of  course  he  speaks 
Greek  perfectly,  but  I  sliould  have  known  by 
liis  accent  here  and  there  tliat  lie  was  not  a 
born  Greek.' 

The  truth  was  that  Oisin  Sarrasin  had  seen 
too  much  in  life — seen  too  much  of  life — of 
places,  and  peoples,  and  situations,  and  so  had 
got  his  mind's  picture  painted  out.  He  had 
started  in  life  too  soon,  and  overclouded 
himself  with  impressions.  His  nature  had 
grown  languorous  under  their  too  rich 
variety.  His  own  extraordinary  experiences 
seemed  commonplace  to  him ;  he  seemed  to 
assume  that  all  men  had  gone  through  just 
the  like.  He  had  seen  too  much,  read  too 
much,  been  too  much.  Life  could  hardly 
present  him  with  anything  which  had  not 
already  been  a  familiar  object  or  thought  to 
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him.  Yet  he  was  always  on  the  quiet  look- 
out for  some  new  principle,  some  new  cause, 
to  stir  him  into  activity.  He  had  nothing  in 
him  of  the  used-up  man — he  was  curiously  the 
reverse  of  the  type  of  the  used-up  man.  He 
was  quietly  delighted  with  all  he  had  seen 
and  done,  and  he  still  longed  to  add  new 
sights  and  doings  to  his  experiences,  but  he 
could  not  easily  discover  where  to  hnd  them. 
He  did  not  crave  merely  for  new  sensations. 
He  was  on  tlie  whole  a  very  self-sufficing  man 
— devoted  to  his  wife  as  she  was  devoted  to 
him.  He  could  perfectly  well  have  done 
without  new  sensations.  But  he  had  a  kind 
of  general  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  always 
doing  something  for  some  cause  or  somebody, 
and  for  a  certain  time  he  had  not  seen  any 
field  on  which  to  develop  his  Don  Quixote 
instincts.  The  coming  of  Ericson  to  London 
reminded  him  of  the  Republic  of  Gloria,  and 
of  the  great  reforms  that  were  only  too  great, 
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and,  as  we  have  said,  lie  wrote  Ericson  up  in 
his  newspaper. 

Captain  Sarrasin  had  a  home  in  the  far 
southern  suburbs,  but  he  had  lately  taken  a 
bedroom  in  Paulo's  Hotel.  The  moment 
Captain  Sarrasin  entered  the  room  the 
Dictator  remembered  that  he  had  seen  him 
before.  The  Dictator  never  forgot  faces,  but 
he  could  not  always  put  names  to  them,  and 
he  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  and 
the  soldier  of  fortune  had  met  already. 

He  advanced  to  meet  his  visitor  with  the 
smile  of  singular  sweetness  which  was  so 
attractive  to  all  those  on  whom  it  beamed. 
The  Dictator's  sweet  smile  was  as  much  a  part 
of  his  success  in  life — and  of  his  failure,  too, 
perhaps — as  any  other  quality  about  him — 
as  his  nerve,  or  his  courage,  or  his  good 
temper,  or  his  commander-in-chief  sort  of 
genius. 

'  We  have  met  before.  Captain  Sarrasin,' 
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he  said.  '  I  remember  seeing  you  in  Gloria — 
I  am  not  mistaken,  surely  ? ' 

'  I  was  in  Gloria,'  Captain  Sarrasin  an- 
swered, '  but  I  left  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution.  I  remained  there  a  little 
time.  I  think  I  saw  even  then  Avhat  was 
coming.     I  am  on  your  side  altogether.' 

'  Yes,  so  you  were  good  enough  to  tell  me. 
"Well,  have  you  heard  any  late  news  ?  You 
know  how  my  heart  is  bound  up  with  the 
fortunes  of  Gloria  ? ' 

'  I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  I  do  bring 
you  some  news.  It  is  all  going  to  pieces  in 
Gloria  without  you.' 

'  Going  to  pieces — how  can  that  be  ?  ' 

'  The  Eepublic  is  torn  asunder  by  faction, 
and  she  is  going  to  be  annexed  by  her  big 
neighbour.' 

'  The  new  Eepublic  of  Orizaba  ?  ' 

This  was  a  vast  South  American  state 
which  had  started  into  political  existence  as 
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an  empire  and  had  shaken  off  its  emperor — 
sent  him  home  to  Europe — and  had  set  up  as 
a  repubhc  of  a  somewhat  aggressive  order. 

'  Yes,  Orizaba,  of  course.' 

'  But  do  you  really  beheve,  Captain 
Sarrasin,  that  Orizaba  has  any  actual  inten- 
tions of  that  kind  ? ' 

'  I  happen  to  know  it  for  certain,'  Captain 
Sarrasin  grimly  replied. 

'  How  do  you  know  it,  may  I  ask  ?  ' 

'Because  I  have  had  letters  offering  me  a 
command  in  the  expedition  to  cross  the  frontier 
of  Gloria.' 

The  Dictator  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  Captain  Sarrasin.  They  were  mild,  blue, 
fearless  eyes.  Ericson  read  nothing  there 
that  he  might  not  have  read  in  the  eyes 
of  Sarrasins  quiet,  scholarly,  untravelled 
brother. 

'  Captain  Sarrasin,'  he  said,  '  I  am  an  odd 
sort  of  person,  and  always  have  been — can't 
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help  myself  in  fact.  Do  you  mind  my  feeling 
your  pulse  P  ' 

'Xot  in  the  least,'  Sarrasin  gravely  an- 
swered, with  as  little  expression  of  surprise 
about  him  as  if  Ericson  had  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  weatlier  was 
very  fine.  He  held  out  a  strong,  sinewy  and 
white  wrist.  Ericson  laid  his  finger  on  the 
pulse. 

'  Your  pulse  as  mine,'  he  said,  '  doth  tem- 
perately keep  time,  and  makes  as  healthful 
music' 

Captain  Sarrasin's  face  lighted. 

'  You  are  a  Shakespearian  P '  he  said 
eagerly.  '  I  am  so  glad.  I  am  an  old-fash- 
ioned person,  and  I  love  Shakespeare  ;  that 
is  only  another  reason  why ' 

'  Go  on,  Captain  Sarrasin.' 

'  Why  I  want  to  go  along  with  you.' 

'  But  do  you  want  to  go  along  with  me,  and 
where  ? ' 
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'  To  Gloria,  of  course.  You  have  not 
asked  me  why  I  refused  to  give  my  services  to 
Orizaba.' 

'  No  ;  I  assumed  that  you  did  not  care  to 
be  the  mercenary  of  an  invasion.' 

'  Mercenary  ?  No,  it  wasn't  quite  that. 
I  have  been  a  mercenary  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  although  I  never  in  my  life  fought  on 
what  I  did  not  believe  to  be  the  right  side. 
That's  how  it  comes  in  here — in  your  case.  I 
told  the  Orizaba  people  who  wrote  to  me  that 
I  firmly  believed  you  were  certain  to  come 
back  to  Gloria,  and  that  if  the  sword  of  Oisin 
Sarrasin  could  help  you  that  sword  was  at 
your  disposal.' 

'  Captain  Sarrasin,'  the  Dictator  said, '  give 
me  your  hand.' 

Captain  Sarrasin  was  a  pretty  strong  man, 
but  the  grip  of  the  Dictator  almost  made  him 
wince. 

'When   you  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
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back,'  Captain  Sarrasiii  said,   '  let  me  know. 
Ill  go  with  you.' 

'  K  this  is  really  going  on,'  the  Dictator 
said  meditatively — 'if  Orizaba  is  actually 
£foinf^  to  make  war  on  Gloria — well,  I  must  co 
back.  I  think  Gloria  would  welcome  me 
under  such  conditions — at  such  a  crisis.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  other  man ' 

'  There  is  no  other  man,'  Sarrasin  said. 
'  Of  course  one  doesn't  know  what  the 
scoundrels  who  are  in  office  now  might  do. 
They  might  arrest  you  and  shoot  you  the 
moment  you  landed — they  are  quite  capable 
of  it.' 

'  They  are,  I  dare  say,'  the  Dictator  said 
carelessly.  'But  I  shouldn't  mind  that — I 
should  take  my  chance.'  And  then  the  sudden 
thought  went  to  his  lieart  that  he  should  dis- 
like death  now  much  more  than  he  would  have 
done  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  he  hastened  to 
repeat,  'I  should  take  my  chance.' 

VOL.  II.  c 
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'  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Sarrasin,  quite 
accepting  the  Dictator's  remark  as  a  common- 
place and  self-evident  matter  of  fact.  '  I'll 
take  my  chance  too.  I'll  go  along  witli  you. 
and  so  will  my  wife.' 

'  Your  wife  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  my  wife.  Slie  goes  everywhere 
with  me.' 

The  face  of  the  Dictator  looked  rather 
blank.  He  did  not  quite  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  j)etticoats  in  actual  warfare — unless, 
perhaps,  the  short  petticoats  of  a  vivandiere  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  Captain  Sarrasin's  wife  was 
not  a  vivandiere. 

'  You  see,'  Sarrasin  said  cheerily,  '  my  wife 
and  I  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  our 
one  little  child  is  long  since  dead,  and  we  have 
nobody  else  to  care  much  about.  And  she  is 
a  tall  woman,  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am,  and  she 
dresses  up  as  my  aide-de-camp  ;  and  she  has 
gone  with  me  into  all  my  fights.     And  we 
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find  it  so  convenient  that  if  ever  I  should  get 
killed,  then,  of  course,  she  would  manage  to 
get  killed  too,  and  vice  versa — vice  versa,  of 
course.  And  that  would  be  so  convenient, 
don't  you  see  ?  We  are  so  used  to  each 
other,  one  of  us  couldn't  aet  on  alone.' 

The  Dictator  felt  his  eyes  growing  a  little 
moist  at  this  curious  revelation  of  connicfal 
affection. 

'  ^lay  I  have  the  honour  soon,'  he  asked, 
'  of  being  presented  to  Mrs.  Sarrasin  ?  ' 

'  Mrs.  Sarrasin,  sir,'  said  her  husband, 
'  will  come  whenever  she  is  asked  or  sent  for. 
Mrs.  Sarrasin  will  regard  it  as  the  highest 
honour  of  her  life  to  be  allowed  to  serve  upon 
your  stafi'with  me.' 

'  Has  she  been  with  you  in  all  your  cam- 
paigns?' Ericson  asked. 

'  In  all  what  I  may  call  my  irregular  war- 
fare, certainly,'  Captain  Sarrasin  answered. 
'  When  first  we  married  I  was  in  the  British 

c  2 
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service,  sir  ;  and  of  course  they  ^vouklii't  allow 
anything  of  tlie  kind  there.  But  after  that 
I  gave  up  the  English  army — there  wasn't 
much  chance  of  any  real  fighting  going  on — 
and  I  served  in  all  sorts  of  odd  irres^ular  cam- 
paignings,  and  Mrs.  Sarrasin  found  out  that 
she  preferred  to  be  with  me — and  so  from 
that  time  we  fought,  as  I  may  say,  side  by 
side.  She  has  been  wounded  more  than  once 
— but  she  doesn't  mind.  She  is  not  the 
woman  to  care  about  that  sort  of  thing.  She 
is  a  very  remarkable  woman.' 

'  She  must  be,'  the  Dictator  said  earnestly. 
'  When  shall  I  have  the  chance  of  seeino-  her? 
When  may  I  call  on  her  ?  ' 

'  I  hardly  venture  to  ask  it,'  Captain 
Sarassin  said ;  '  but  would  you  honour  us  l)y 
dining  with  us — any  day  you  have  to  spare  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,'  the  Dictator  replied. 
•  Let  us  find  a  day.  May  I  send  for  my 
secretary  ? ' 
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Mr.  Hamilton  was  sent  for  and  entered, 
bland  and  graceful  as  usual,  but  with  a  deep 
sore  at  liis  heart. 

'  Hamilton,  how  soon  have  I  a  free  day 
for  dining  with  Captain  Sarrasin,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  ? ' 

Hamilton  referred  to  his  engagement-book. 

'  Saturday  week  is  free.  That  is,  it  is  not 
filled  up.  You  have  seven  invitations,  but 
none  of  them  has  yet  been  accepted.' 

'  Eefuse  them  all,  please  ;  I  shall  dine  with 
Captain  Sarrasin.' 

'  If  Mr.  Hamilton  will  also  do  me  the 
pleasure,'  the  kindly  captain  began 

'  Xo,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow  him,'  the 
Dictator  answered.  '  He  is  sure  to  have  been 
included  in  some  of  these  invitations,  and  we 
must  diffuse  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can. 
He  must  represent  me  somewhere.  You  see. 
Captain  Sarrasin,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to 
Hamilton's  policy  that  I  have  consented  to  go 
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to  any  of  these  smart  dinner  parties  at  all, 
and  he  mnst  really  bear  his  share  of  the 
burden  which  he  insists  on  imposing  upon 
me.' 

'  All  right ;  I'm  game,'  Hamilton  said. 

'He  likes  it,  I  dare  say,'  Ericson  said. 
'  He  is  young  and  fresh  and  energetic,  and  he 
is  fond  of  mashing  on  to  young  and  pretty 
women — and  so  the  dinner  parties  give  him 
pleasure.  It  will  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Sarrasin  and  you,  and  we'll 
leave  Hamilton  to  his  countesses  and  mar- 
chionesses. But  don't  think  too  badly  of  him, 
Captain  Sarrasin,  for  all  that ;  he  is  so  young. 
If  there  is  a  fio'ht  to  ceo  on  in  Gloria  he'll  be 
there  with  you  and  me — you  may  depend  on 
that.' 

'  But  is  there  any  chance  of  a  fight  going 
on  ?  '  Hamilton  asked,  looking  up  from  his 
papers  with  flushing  face  and  sparkling  eyes. 

'  Captain  Sarrasin  thinks  that  there  is  a 
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good  chance  of  something  of  the  kind,  and 
lie  offers  to  be  ^vith  iis.  He  has  certain  in- 
formation that  there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  in 
Orizaba  for  the  invasion  and  annexation  of 
Gloria.' 

Hamilton  leaped  up  in  delight. 

'By  Jove,'  he  exclaimed,  'that  would  be 
the  one  chance  to  rally  all  that  is  left  of  the 
national  and  the  patriotic  in  Gloria !  Hip, 
liip,  hurrah  ! — one  cheer  more — hurrah  ! ' 
And  the  usually  demure  Hamilton  actually 
danced  then  and  there,  in  his  exultation,  some 
steps  of  a  music-hall  breakdown.  His  face 
was  aflame  with  delight.  The  Dictator  and 
Sarrasin  both  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  admiration.  But  there 
were  different  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the 
two  sympathising  men.  Sarrasin  was  admir- 
ing the  manly  courage  and  spirit  of  the  young 
man,  and  in  his  admiration  there  was  that 
admixture  of  melancholy,  of  som.cthing  like 
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compassion,  with  wliich   middle-age   regards 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

With  the  Dictator's  admiration  was  blended 
the  full  knowledge  that,  amid  all  Hamilton's 
sincere  delight  in  the  prospect  of  again  strik- 
imr  a  blow  for  Gloria,  there  w^as  a  suffused 
delight  in  the  sense  of  sudden  hghtening  of 
pain — tlie  sense  that  while  fighting  for  Gloria 
he  would  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  shake 
off  the  burden  of  his  unsuccessful  love.  In 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  coming  struggle 
he  mio'ht  have  a  chance  of  now  and  then  for- 
getting  how  much  he  loved  Helena  Langley 
and  how  she  did  not  love  him. 


CHAPTEE  XI 

HELEXA 

Love,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb  quoted 
by  Plutarch,  is  the  offspring  of  the  rainbow 
and  the  west  wind,  that  dehcious  west  wind, 
so  full  of  hope  and  youth  in  all  its  breathings 
— that  rainbow  that  we  may,  if  we  will, 
pursue  for  ever,  and  which  we  shall  never 
overtake.  Helena  Langley,  although  she  was 
a  fairly  well-read  girl,  had  probably  never 
heard  of  the  proverb,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  mood  of  mind  at  present  that 
might  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  con- 
junction of  the  rainbow  and  the  west  wind. 
She  was  exalted  out  of  herself  by  her  feelings 
— the  west  wind  breathed  lovingly  on  her — 
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and  yet  she  saw  tliat  the  rainbow  was  very 
for  off.  She  was  bei^innin^  to  admit  to  her- 
self  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  Dictator — 
at  all  events,  that  she  was  <rrowin2^  more  and 
more  into  love  with  him  ;  but  she  could  not 
see  that  he  was  at  all  likely  to  be  in  love 
with  her.  She  was  a  spoilt  child  ;  slie  had 
all  the  virtues  and  no  doubt  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  spoilt  child.  She  had  always 
been  given  to  understand  that  she  would  be 
a  great  matcli — that  anybody  would  be  de- 
lighted to  marry  her — that  she  might  marry 
anyone  she  pleased  provided  she  did  not  take 
a  fancy  to  a  royal  prince,  and  that  she  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  herself  be  married 
for  her  money  alone.  She  knew  that  she  was 
a  handsome  girl,  and  she  knew,  too,  that  she 
had  cfot  credit  for  h\t\x\^  clever  and  a  little 
eccentric — for  beino-  a  ^\x\  who  was  privi- 
leged  to  be  unconventional,  and  to  say  what 
she    pleased    and    whatever    came    into    licr 
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Lead.  She  enjoyed  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  allowed  to  speak  out  her 
mind,  and  that  people  would  put  up  with 
things  from  her  which  they  would  not  put 
up  with  from  other  girls.  The  knowledge 
did  not  make  her  feel  cynical — it  only  made 
lier  feel  secure.  She  was  not  a  reasoning 
girl ;  she  loved  to  follow  her  own  impulses, 
and  had  the  pleased  conviction  that  tliey 
generally  led  her  right. 

Now,  however,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
thino's  had  not  been  iroim?  rio-ht  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  her  own  impulses  all  to 
blame.  She  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  she  had  petted  him  and 
made  much  of  him,  and  probably  got  talked 
of  with  him,  and  all  the  time  she  never  had. 
the  faintest  idea  that  he  was  likely  to  mis- 
understand her  feelings  towards  him.  Slie 
thoucfht  he  would  know  well  enougfh  that  she 
admired  him  and  was  friendly  and  free  with 
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liim  because  he  was  the  devoted  follower  of 
the  Dictator.  And  at  first  she  regarded  the 
Dictator  himself  only  as  the  chief  of  a  cause 
Avhich  she  had  persuaded  herself  to  recognise 
and  talked  herself  into  regarding  as  lier  cause. 
Therefore  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  think 
that  Hamilton  would  not  be  quite  satisfied 
with  the  friendliness  which  she  showed  to 
Inm  as  the  devoted  follower  of  their  common 
leader.  She  went  on  the  assumption  that 
they  Avere  sworn  and  natural  comrades, 
Hamilton  and  herself,  bound  together  by  the 
common  bond  of  servitude  to  the  Dictator. 
All  this  dream  had  been  suddenly  shattered 
by  the  visit  of  Ericson,  and  the  curious 
mission  on  which  he  had  come.  Helena  felt 
her  cheeks  flushing  up  again  and  again  as 
she  thought  of  it.  It  had  told  her  every- 
thing. It  had  shown  her  what  a  mistake  she 
had  made  when  she  lavished  so  much  of  her 
friendly  attentions  on  Hamilton — and  what  a 
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mistake  she  had  made  when  she  failed  to 
understand  her  OTrn  feehngs  about  the  Dic- 
tator. The  moment  he  spoke  to  her  of 
Hamilton's  offer  she  knew  at  a  Hash  how  it 
was  with  her.  The  burst  of  disappointment 
and  anger  with  which  she  found  that  he  had 
come  there  to  recommend  to  her  the  love  of 
another  man  was  a  revelation  that  almost 
dazzled  her  by  its  light.  What  had  she  said, 
what  had  she  done  ?  slie  now  kept  asking 
herself.  Had  she  betrayed  her  secret  to  him, 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  had  first 
betrayed  itself  to  her  ?  Had  she  allowed  him 
to  guess  that  she  loved  him?  Her  cheeks 
kept  reddening  again  and  again  at  the  ter- 
rible suspicion.  What  must  he  think  of  her  P 
Would  he  pity  her?  Would  he  wonder  at 
her — would  he  feel  shocked  and  sorry,  or 
only  gently  mirthful?  Did  he  regard  her 
only  as  a  more  or  less  precocious  child  ? 
What  had  she  said — liow  had  she  looked — 
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liad  lier  eyes  revealed  lier,  or  her  trembling 
lips,  or  her  anger,  or  the  tone  of  her  voice  ? 
A  young  man  accustomed  to  ways  of  absti- 
nence is  tempted  one  sudden  night  into  drink- 
ing more  champagne  than  is  good  for  him, 
and  in  a  place  where  there  are  girls,  where 
there  is  one  girl  in  whose  eyes  above  all 
others  he  wishes  to  seem  an  admirable  and 
heroic  figure.  He  gets  home  all  right — he 
is  a])parently  in  possession  of  all  his  senses  ; 
but  he  has  an  ao'onised  doubt  as  to  what  he 
may  have  said  or  done  while  the  hrst  flush 
of  the  too  mucli  champagne  was  still  in  his 
spirits  and  his  brain.  He  remembers  talking 
with  Iler.  lie  tries  to  remember  whether 
she  looked  at  all  amazed  or  shocked.  He 
does  not  think  she  did  ;  he  cannot  recall  any 
of  her  words,  or  his  words ;  but  he  may  have 
said  something  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
taken  too  much  champagne,  and  for  her  even 
to    think    anything    of  the   kind    about    him 
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would  have  seemed  to  liim  eternal  and  utter 
degradation  in  her  eyes.  Very  much  like 
this  were  the  feelings  of  Helena  Langley 
about  the  words  which  she  might  have 
spoken,  the  looks  which  she  might  have 
given,  to  the  Dictator.  All  she  knew  was 
that  slie  was  not  quite  herself  at  the  time  ; 
the  rest  was  mere  doubt  and  misery.  And 
Helena  Langley  passed  in  society  for  being  a 
giii  who  never  cared  in  the  least  what  she 
said  or  what  she  did,  so  long  as  she  Avas  not 
conventional. 

To  add  to  her  concern,  the  Duchess  of 
Deptford  was  announced.  Now  Helena  was 
very  fond  of  the  beautiful  and  bright  little 
Duchess,  with  her  kindly  heart,  her  utter 
absence  of  affectation,  and  her  penetrating 
eyes.  She  gathered  herself  up  and  went  to 
meet  her  friend. 

'  My  !  but  you  are  looking  bad,  child !  * 
the  genial  Duchess  said.     She  may  have  l^een 
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a  year  and  a  half  or  so  older  than  Helena. 
'What's  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?  Why 
have  you  got  those  blue  semicircles  round 
your  eyes  ?     Ain't  you  well  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  quite  well,'  Helena  hastened  to 
explain.  'Nothing  is  ever  the  matter  with 
me,  Duchess.  My  father  says  Nature  meant 
to  make  me  a  boy  and  made  a  mistake  at  the 
last  moment.  I  am  the  only  girl  he  knows — 
so  he  tells  me — that  never  is  out  of  sorts.' 

'  Well,  then,  my  dear,  that  only  proves  the 
more  certainly  that  Nature  distinctly  meant 
you  for  a  girl  when  she  made  you  a  girl.' 

'  Dear  Duchess,  hoAV  do  you  explain  that  ?  ' 

'Because  you  have  got  the  art  of  con- 
cealing your  feelings,  which  men  have  not 
got,  anyhow,'  the  Duchess  said,  composedly. 
'  If  you  ain't  out  of  sorts  about  something — 
and  with  these  blue  semicircles  under  your 
lovely  eyes — well,  then,  a  semicircle  is  not  a 
semicircle,  nor  a  girl  a  c^irl.     That's  so.' 
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*Dear  Duchess,  never  mind  me.  I  am 
really  in  the  rudest  health ' 

'And  no  troubles — brain,  or  heart,  or 
anything  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  none  but  those  common  to  all 
human  creatures.' 

'Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,'  the 
Duchess  said,  good-humouredly.  '  You  have 
got  a  kind  father  to  look  after  you,  anyway. 
How  is  dear  Sir  Eupert  ? ' 

Helena  ex23lained  that  her  father  was 
very  well,  thank  you,  and  the  conversation 
drifted  away  from  those  present  to  some  of 
those  absent. 

'  Seen  Mr.  Ericson  lately  ?  '  the  Duchess 
asked. 

'  Oh,  yes,  quite  lately.'  Helena  did  not 
explain  how  very  lately  it  was  that  she  had 
seen  him. 

'  I  hke  him  very  much,'  said  the  Duchess. 
'  He  is  real  sweet,  I  think.' 

VOL.    II.  D 
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*  He  is  very  charming/  Helena  said. 

*And  his  secretary,  young — what  is  his 
name  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Hamilton  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Don't  you  think 
he  is  just  a  lovely  young  man  ?  ' 

'  I  like  him  immensely.' 

'  But  so  handsome,  don't  you  think  ? 
Handsomer  than  Mr.  Ericson,  I  think.' 

'  One  doesn't  think  much  about  Mr.  Eric- 
son's  personal  appearance,'  Helena  said,  in  a 
tone  which  distinctly  implied  that,  according 
to  her  view  of  things,  Mr.  Ericson  was  quite 
above  personal  appearance. 

'  Well,  of  course,  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
he  did  wonderful  things ;  and  he  was  a  Dic- 
tator  ' 

'  And  will  be  again,'  said  Helena. 

'  What  troubles  me  is  tliis,'  said  the 
Duchess,  '  I  don't  see  much  of  the  Dictator 
in  him.     Do  you  ?  ' 
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*  How  do  you  mean,  Duchess  ? '  Helena 
asked  evasively, 

'  Well,  he  don't  seem  to  me  to  have  much 
of  a  ruler  of  men  about  him.  He  is  a  charm- 
ing man,  and  a  brainy  man,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
the  sort  of  m.an  that  takes  hold  at  once  and 
manages  things  and  puts  things  straight  all  of 
his  own  strength — well,  he  don't  seem  to  be 
quite  that  sort  of  man — now,  does  he  ?  ' 

'  We  haven't  seen  him  tried,'  Helena  said. 

'  No,  of  course  ;  we  haven't  had  a  chance 
that  waj^  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  could 
get  some  kind  of  notion  about  a  man's  being 
a  great  commander-in-chief  without  actually 
seeing  him  directing  a  field  of  battle.  Now  I 
don't  appear  to  get  that  impression  from 
Mr.  Ericson.' 

'Mr.  Ericson  wouldn't  care  to  show  off 
probably.  He  likes  to  keep  himself  in  the 
background,'  Helena  said,  warmly. 

'  Dear  child,  I  am  not  finding  any  fault 
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with  your  hero,  or  saying  that  he  isn't  a 
hero  ;  I  am  only  saying  that,  so  far,  I  have 
not  discovered  any  of  the  magnetic  force  of 
the  hero — isn't  magnetic  force  the  word  ?  He 
is  ever  so  nice  and  quiet  and  intellectual,  and 
I  dare  say,  as  an  all-round  man,  he's  first- 
class,  but  I  have  not  yet  struck  the  Dictator- 
ship quality  in  him.' 

The  Duchess  rose  to  go  away. 

'  You  see,  there's  nothing  in  particular  for 
him  to  do  in  this  country,'  Helena  said,  still 
lingering  on  the  subject  which  the  Duchess 
seemed  quite  willing  to  put  away. 

'  Is  he  going  back  to  his  own  country  ? ' 
the  Duchess  asked,  languidly. 

'  His  own  country,  Duchess  P  Why,  ilds 
is  his  own  country.'  Wrapped  as  she  was  in 
the  fortunes  of  Gloria,  Helena,  hke  a  genuine 
English  girl,  could  not  help  resenting  the  idea 
of  any  Enghshman  acknowledging  any  country 
but  England.    Especially  she  would  not  admit 
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that  her  particular  hero  could  be  any  sort  of 
foreicrner. 

'  Well — his  adopted  country  I  mean — the 
country  where  he  was  Dictator.  Is  he  going 
back  there  ? ' 

'When  the  people  call  him,  he  will  go/ 
Helena  answered  proudly. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  if  he  wants  to  get  back  he 
had  better  go  before  the  people  call  him. 
People  forget  so  soon  nowadays.  We  have 
all  sorts  of  exiles  over  in  the  States,  and  it 
don't  seem  to  me  as  if  anybody  ever  called 
them  back.  Some  of  them  have  gone  without 
being  called,  and  then  I  think  they  mostly  got 
shot.  But  I  hope  your  hero  won't  do  that. 
Good-bye,  dear  ;  come  and  see  me  soon,  or  I 
shall  think  you  as  mean  as  ever  you  can  be.' 
And  the  beautiful  Duchess,  bending  her 
graceful  head,  departed,  and  left  Helena  to 
her  own  reflections. 

Somehow     these     were     not     altofifether 
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pleasant  reflections.  Helena  did  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  Dictator  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  talked 
of  him  as  if  he  were  just  some  ordinary  adven- 
turer, who  would  be  forgotten  in  his  old 
domain  if  he  did  not  keep  knocking  at  the 
door  and  demanding  readmittance  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  shot  for  his  pains.  This  grated 
harshly  on  her  ears.  In  truth,  it  is  very  hard 
to  talk  of  the  loved  one  to  lovins^  ears  with- 
out  producing  a  sound  that  grates  on  them. 
Too  much  praise  may  grate — criticism  of  any 
kind  grates — cool  indiflerent  comment,  even 
though  perfectly  free  from  ill-nature,  is  sure 
to  grate.  The  loved  one,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  as  other  beings  of  earth  may  law- 
fully and  properly  be  spoken  of.  On  the 
whole,  the  loving  one  is  probably  happiest 
when  the  name  of  the  loved  one  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  by  profane  or  commonplace 
lips.      But   there  was  something  more   than 
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this  in  Helena's  case.  The  very  thought 
which  the  Duchess  had  given  out  so  freely 
and  so  carelessly  had  long  been  a  lurking 
thought  in  Helena's  own  mind.  Whenever  it 
made  its  appearance  too  boldly  she  tried  to 
shut  it  down  and  clap  the  hatches  over  it, 
and  keep  it  there,  suppressed  and  shut  below. 
But  it  would  come  up  again  and  again.  The 
thought  was,  Where  is  the  Dictator?  She 
could  recognise  the  bright  talker,  the  intel- 
lectual thinker,  the  clever  man  of  the  world, 
the  polished,  grave,  and  graceful  gentleman, 
but  where  w^ere  the  elements  of  Dictatorship  ? 
It  was  quite  true,  as  she  herself  had  said,  had 
pleaded  even,  that  some  men  never  carry 
their  great  public  qualities  into  civil  life  ;  and 
Helena  raked  together  in  her  mind  all  manner 
of  famous  historical  examples  of  men  who 
had  led  great  armies  to  victory,  or  had  dis- 
covered new  worlds  for  civilisation  to  con- 
quer, and  who  appeared  to  be  nothing  in  a 
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drawing-  or  a  dining-room  but  ordinary,  -svell- 
bekaved,  undemonstrative  gentlemen.  Why- 
should  not  the  Dictator  be  one  of  these  ? 
Why,  indeed  ?  She  was  sure  he  must  be  one 
of  these,  but  was  it  not  to  be  her  lot  to  see 
him  in  his  true  light — in  his  true  self?  Then 
the  meeting  of  that  other  day  gave  her  a  keen 
pang.  She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Dic- 
tator coming  to  her  to  make  love  by  deputy 
for  another  man.  It  was  not  like  him,  she 
thought,  to  undertake  a  task  such  as  that. 
It  was  done,  of  course,  out  of  kindness  and 
affection  for  Mr.  Hamilton — and  that  was,  in 
its  way,  a  noble  and  a  generous  act — but 
still,  it  jarred  upon  her  feelings.  The  truth 
was  that  it  jarred  upon  her  feelings  because  it 
showed  her,  as  she  thought,  how  little  serious 
consideration  of  her  was  in  the  Dictator's 
mind,  and  how  sincere  and  genuine  had 
been  his  words  when  he  told  her  again  and 
aj?ain  that  to  him  she  seemed  little  more 
than  a  child.     It  was  not  that  feeling  which 
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had  brought  up  the  wish  that  she  could  see 
the  Dictator  prove  himself  a  man  born  to 
dictate.  But  that  wish,  or  that  doubt,  or  that 
questioning — whatever  it  might  be — which 
was  already  in  her  mind  was  stirred  to  painful 
activity  now  by  the  consciousness  which  she 
strove  to  exclude,  and  could  not  help  admitting, 
that  she,  after  all,  was  nothing  to  the  Dictator. 
That  night,  like  most  nights  when  she  did 
not  herself  entertain,  Helena  went  with  her 
father  to  a  dinner  party.  She  showed  herself 
to  be  in  radiant  spirits  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room.  She  was  dressed  be- 
witchingly,  and  everyone  said  she  was  looking 
more  charming  than  ever.  The  fashion  of 
lighting  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  a  harmless  decep- 
tion in  these  davs,  and  the  blue  half-circles 
were  not  seen  round  Helena's  eyes,  nor  would 
any  of  the  company  in  the  drawing-room  have 
guessed  that  the  heart  under  that  silken 
bodice  was  bleeding. 
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CHAPTER  X^i 

DOLORES 

Mr.  Paulo  was  perplexed.  And  as  Mr.  Paulo 
was  a  cool-headed,  clear-siglited  man,  per- 
plexity was  an  unusual  thing  with  him,  and  it 
annoyed  him.  The  cause  of  his  perplexity 
was  connected  almost  entirely  with  the  ex- 
Dictator  of  Gloria.  Ericson  had  still  kept  his 
xooms  in  the  hotel ;  he  had  said,  and  Hamilton 
agreed  with  him,  that  in  remaining  there  they 
seemed  more  like  birds  of  passage,  more  deter- 
mined to  regard  return  to  Gloria  as  not  merely 
a  possible  but  a  probable  event,  and  an  event 
in  the  near  future.  To  take  a  house  in  London, 
the  Dictator  thought,  and,  of  course,  Hamilton 
thought   with  him,  would   be  to  admit   the 
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possibility  of  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  London, 
and  that  was  a  possibihty  which  neither  of 
the  two  men  wished  to  entertain.  '  It  wouldn't 
look  well  in  the  papers,'  Hamilton  said, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly.  So  they  remained 
on  at  Paulo's,  and  Paulo  kept  the  green  and 
yellow  flag  of  Gloria  flying  as  if  the  guest 
beneath  his  roof  were  still  a  ruling  potentate. 
But  it  was  not  the  stay  of  the  Dictator 
that  in  any  way  perplexed  Mr.  Paulo.  Paulo 
was  honestly  proud  of  the  presence  of  Ericson 
in  his  house.  Paulo's  father  was  a  Spaniard 
who  had  gone  out  to  Gloria  as  a  waiter  in  a 
caje^  and  who  had  entered  the  service  of  a 
young  Englishman  in  the  Legation,  and  had 
followed  him  to  England  and  married  an 
Enghsh  wife.  Mr.  Paulo — George  Paulo — was 
the  son  of  this  international  union.  His  father 
had  been  a '  gentleman's  gentleman,'  and  Paulo 
followed  his  father's  business  and  became  a 
gentleman's   gentleman   too.      George   Paulo 
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was  almost  entirely  English  in  his  nature, 
thanks  to  a  strong-minded  mother,  who  ruled 
the  late  Manuel  Paulo  with  a  kindly  severity. 
The  only  thing  Spanish  about  him  was  his 
face — smooth-shaven  with  small,  black  side 
whiskers — a  face  which  might  have  seemed 
more  appropriately  placed  in  the  bull  rings  of 
Madrid  or  Seville.  George  Paulo,  in  his  turn, 
married  an  Englishwoman,  a  lady's-maid,  with 
some  economies  and  more  ideas.  They  had 
determined,  soon  after  their  marriage,  to  make 
a  start  in  life  for  themselves.  They  had  kept 
a  lodging-house  in  Sloane  Street,  which  soon 
became  popular  with  well-to-do  young  gentle- 
men, smart  soldiers,  and  budding  diplomatists, 
for  both  Paulo  and  his  wife  understood 
perfectly  the  art  of  making  these  young 
gentlemen  comfortable. 

Things  went  well  with  Paulo  and  his  wife ; 
their  small  economies  were  made  into  small 
investments  ;  the  investments,  being  judicious j 
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prospered.  A  daring  purchase  of  house 
property  proved  one  stroke  of  success,  and 
led  to  another.  When  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age  Paulo  was  a  rich  man,  and  then  he  built 
Paulo's  Hotel,  and  his  fortune  swelled  yearly. 
He  was  a  very  happy  man,  for  he  adored  his 
wife  and  he  idolised  his  daughter,  the  hand- 
some, stately,  dark-eyed  girl  whom,  for  some 
sentimental  reason,  her  mother  had  insisted 
upon  calling  Dolores.  Dolores  was,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  be,  that  rarest  creature  among 
women — an  unconscious  beauty.  She  could 
pass  a  mirror  without  even  a  glance  at  it. 

Dolores  Paulo  had  everything  she  wanted. 
She  was  well  taught ;  she  knew  several  lan- 
guages, including,  first  of  all,  that  Spanish  of 
which  her  father,  for  all  his  bull-fighter  face, 
knew  not  a  single  syllable  ;  she  could  play, 
and  sing,  and  dance  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
she  could  ride.  Xo  one  in  the  Park  rode 
better  than  ^liss  Paulo  ;  no  one  in  the  Park 
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had  better  animals  to  ride.  George  Paulo 
was  a  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  he  bought  the 
best  horses  in  London  for  Dolores  ;  and  when 
Dolores  rode  in  the  Eow,  as  slie  did  every 
morning,  with  a  smart  groom  behind  her, 
everyone  looked  in  admiration  at  the  hand- 
some girl  who  was  so  perfectly  mounted. 
The  Paulos  were  a  curious  family.  They  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  be  above  what  George 
Paulo  called  their  station  in  life.  He  and  his 
wife  were  people  of  humble  origin,  who  had 
honestly  become  rich  ;  but  they  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  force  themselves  upon  a  society 
which  might  have  accepted  them  for  their 
money,  and  laughed  at  them  for  their  am- 
bition. They  lived  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  their 
own  hotel,  and  they  managed  the  hotel  them- 
selves. They  gave  all  their  time  to  it,  and  it 
took  all  their  time,  and  they  were  proud  of  it. 
It  was  their  business  and  their  pleasure,  and 
they  worked  for  it  with  an  artistic  conscien- 
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tiousness  which  was  hicfhlv  admirable. 
Dolores  had  inherited  the  sense  and  the 
business-like  qualities  of  her  parents,  and  she 
insisted  on  taking  her  part  in  the  great  work 
of  keeping  the  hotel  going.  Paulo,  proud  of 
his  hotel,  was  still  prouder  of  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  his  daughter. 

Dolores  came  in  from  her  ride  one  after- 
noon, and  washurr3'ing  to  her  room  to  change 
her  dress,  when  she  was  met  by  her  father  in 
the  public  corridor. 

'  Dolores,  my  httle  girl ' — he  always  called 
the  splendidly  proportioned  young  woman 
'  my  little  girl ' — '  I'm  puzzled.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  extremely 
puzzled.' 

'  Have  you  told  mother  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I've  told  mother,  but 
she  don't  seem  to  think  there  is  anythin^^ 
in  it.' 

'  Then  you  may  be  sure  there  is  nothing 
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in  it/  Mrs.,  or  Madame,  Paulo  was  the  recog- 
nised sense-carrier  of  the  household. 

'  Yes,  I  know.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
I  what  a  woman  your  mother  is.'  He  laid  a 
kindly  emphasis  on  the  word  '  your  '  as  if  to 
carry  to  the  credit  of  Dolores  some  consider- 
able part  of  the  compliment  that  he  was  pay- 
ing to  her  parent.  'But  still,  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you,  too,  little  girl.  If 
two  heads  are  better  than  one,  three  heads, 
I  take  it,  are  better  than  two.' 

'  All  right,  dear ;  go  ahead.' 

'  Well,  its  about  this  Captain  Sarrasin — in 
number  forty-seven — you  know.' 

'  Of  course  I  know,  dear ;  but  what  can 
puzzle  you  about  him  ?  He  seems  to  me  the 
most  simple  and  charming  old  gentleman  I 
have  seen  in  this  house  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Old  gentleman,'  Paulo  said,  with  a  smile. 
'  I  fancy  how  much  he  would  like  to  be  de- 
Scribed  in  tliat  sort  of  way,  and  by  a  liand- 
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some  girl,  too  !  He  don't  think  he  is  an  old 
gentleman,  you  may  be  snre.' 

'  Why,  father,  he  is  almost  as  old  as  you  ; 
he  must  be  fifty  years  old  at  least — more  than 
that.' 

'  So  you  consider  me  quite  an  old  party  ? ' 
Paulo  said,  with  a  smile. 

'  I  consider  you  an  old  darling,'  his  daughter 
answered,  giving  him  a  fervent  embrace — they 
were  alone  in  the  corridor — and  Paulo  seemed 
quite  contented. 

'  But  now,'  he  said,  releasing  himself  from 
the  prolonged  osculation,  '  about  this  Captain 
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'Yes,  dear,  about  him.  Only  what  about 
him?' 

'  Well,  that's  exactly  what  I  want  to  know. 
I  don't  quite  see  what  he's  up  to.  What  does 
he  have  a  room  in  this  hotel  for  P ' 

'  I  suppose  because  he  thinks  it  is  a  very 
nice  hotel — and  so  it  is,  dear,  thanks  to  you.' 

VOL.    II.  E 
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'  Yes,  that's  all  right  enough,'  Paulo  said, 
a  little  dissatisfied  ;  the  personal  compliment 
did  not  charm  away  liis  discomfort  in  this 
instance,  as  the  embrace  had  done  in  the 
other. 

'  I  don't  see  where  your  trouble  comes  in, 
dear.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  have  ascertained  that 
this  Captain  Sarrasin  is  a  married  man,  and 
that  he  has  a  house  where  he  and  his  wife 
live  down  Clapham  w^ay,'  and  Paulo  made  a 
jerk  with  his  hand  as  if  to  designate  to  his 
daughter  the  precise  geographical  situatioii 
of  Captain  Sarrasin's  abode.  '  But  he  sleeps 
here  many  nights,  and  he  is  here  most  of  the 
day,  and  he  gets  liis  letters  here,  and  oil  sorts 
of  people  come  to  see  him  liere.' 

'  I  suppose,  dear,  he  has  business  to  do, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  convenient  for  people 
to  go  out  and  see  him  in  Clapliam.' 

'  Why,  my  little  girl,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
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it  would  be  almost  as  convenient  for  people — 
City  people  for  instance — to  go  to  Clapham  as 
to  come  here.' 

'  Dear,  tliat  depends  on  what  part  of  Clap- 
ham  he  lives  in.  You  see  we  are  just  next  to 
a  station  here,  and  in  parts  of  Clapham  they 
are  two  miles  off  anything  of  the  kind.  Be- 
sides,  all  people  don't  come  from  the  City, 
do  they  ? ' 

'  Business  people  do,'  Mr.  Paulo  replied 
sententiously. 

'  But  the  people  I  see  coming  after  Captain 
Sarrasin  are  not  one  little  bit  like  City  people. 

'  Precisely,'  her  father  caught  her  up  ; 
'  there  you  have  got  it,  little  girl.  That's 
what  has  set  me  thinking.  What  are  ycur 
ideas  about  the  people  who  come  to  see  him  ? 
You  know  the  looks  of  people  pretty  well  by 
this  time.  You  have  a  good  eye  for  them. 
How  do  you  figure  them  up  ?  ' 

The  girl  reflected. 

s2 
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'  Well,  I  should  say  foreign  refugees  gene- 
rally, and  explorers,  anl  all  that  kind  ;  Mr. 
Hiram  Borringer  comes  with  his  South  Pole 
expeditions,  and  I  see  men  who  were  in  Africa 
with  Stanley — and  all  that  kind  of  thing.' 

'  Yes,  but  some  of  that  may  be  a  blind, 
don't  you  know.  Have  you  ever,  tell  me,  in 
all  your  recollection,  seen  a  downright,  un- 
mistakable, solid  City  man  go  into  Captain 
Sarrasin's  room  ? ' 

'  Xo,  no,'  said  the  girl,  after  a  moment's 
thought ;  '  I  can't  quite  say  that  I  have.  But 
I  don't  see  what  that  matters  to  us.  There 
are  good  people,  I  suppose,  who  don't  come 
from  the  City  ? ' 

'  I  don't  hke  it,  somehow,'  Paulo  said. 
'  I  have  been  thinking  it  over — and  I  tell  you 
I  don't  like  it  ! ' 

'  What  I  can't  make  out,'  the  girl  said,  not 
impatiently  but  xevy  gcntl}^,  '  is  wliat  you 
don't  like  in  the  matter.     Is  there  anvthimx 
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wrong  ^vltli  this  Captain  Sarrasin  ?  He  seems 
an  old  dear.' 

'  This  is  how  it  strikes  me.  He  never 
came  to  this  house  until  after  his  Excellency 
the  Dictator  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
here.' 

'  Oh  ! '  Dolores  started  and  turned  pale. 
'  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  dear — you  frighten 
one.' 

Paulo  smiled. 

'  You  are  not  over-easily  frightened,'  he 
said,  '  and  so  I'll  tell  you  all  my  suspicions.' 

'  Suspicions  ?  '  she  said,  with  a  drawing  in 
of  the  breath  that  seemed  as  emphatic  as  a 
shudder.     '  What  is  there  to  suspect  ?  ' 

'  Well  there  is  nothing  more  than  suspicion 
at  present.  But  here  it  is.  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  this  Captain  Sarrasin  was 
out  in  Gloria.     Xow,  he  never  told  me  that.' 

'Xo?     Well,  go  on.' 

'He    came    back   here    to   Endand    lono^ 
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before  his  Excellency  came,  but  he  never  took 
a  room  in  this  house  until  his  Excellency  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  settle  down  here  for  all 
his  time  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  his  setthng  down  here,  and  not 
taking  a  house,  like  General  Boulanger — what 
do  you  think  his  staying  on  here  means  ? ' 

'  I  suppose,'  the  girl  said,  slowly,  '  it  means 
that  he  has  not  given  up  the  idea  of  recover- 
ing his  position  in  Gloria.'  She  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  eyes  that  sparkled. 

'  Eight   you    are,  girl.     Of  course,  that's 
what  it  does  mean.     Mr.  Hamilton  as  good  as 
told  me  himself;  but  I  didn't  want  him  to 
tell  me.     Now,  again,  if  this  Captain'  Sarrasin 
has  been  out  in  Gloria,  and  if  he  is  on  the 
right  side,  why  didn't  he  call  on  his  Excellency 
and  prove  himself  a  friend  .^  ' 
'  Dear,  he  has  called  on  him.' 
'  Yesterday,  yes  ;  but  not  before.' 
'  Yes,  but   don't   you   see,   dear,'  Dolores 
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said  eagerly,  '  that  would  cut  both  ways. 
You  think  that  he  is  not  a  friend,  but  an 
enemy  ? ' 

'  I  begin  to  fear  so,  Dolores.' 

'  But,  don't  you  see,  an  enemy  might  be 
for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  anxious  to 
pass  himself  off  as  a  friend  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  there's  something  in  that,  little  girl ; 
there's  something  in  tliat,  to  be  sure.  But 
now  you  just  hear  me  out  before  you  let  your 
mind  come  to  any  conclusion  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

'  I'll  hear  you  out,'  said  Dolores ;  '  you 
need  not  be  afraid  about  that.' 

Dolores  knew  her  father  to  be  a  cool- 
headed  and  sensible  man;  but  still,  even  that 
fact  would  hardly  in  itself  account  for  the 
interest  she  took  in  suspicions  which  appeared 
to  have  only  the  slightest  possible  foundation. 
She  was  evidently  listening  with  breathless 
anxiety. 
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'Now,  of  course,  I  never  allow  revolu- 
tionary plotting  in  this  house,'  Paulo  went  on 
to  say.  '  I  may  have  my  sympathies  and  you 
may  have  your  sympathies,  and  so  on;  but 
business  is  business,  and  we  can't  have  any 
plans  of  campaign  carried  on  in  Paulo's  Hotel. 
Kings  are  as  good  customers  to  me  when 
they're  on  a  throne  as  when  they're  off  it — 
better  maybe.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  know  all  about  that.' 
'  Still,  one  must  assume  that  a  man  like 
his  Excellency  will  see  his  friends  in  private, 
in  his  own  rooms,  and  talk  over  things.  I 
don't  suppose  he  and  Mr.  Hamilton  are  talk- 
ing about  nothing  but  the  play  and  the  opera 
and  Hurlingham,  and  all  that.' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not.     Well  .^  ' 

*  It  w^ould  get  out  that  they  were  planning 

a  return   to    Gloria.     Now   I   know — and   I 

dare  say  you  know — that  a  return  to  Gloria 

by  his  Excellency  would  mean  the  stopping 
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of  the  supplies  to  liundreds  of  rascals  there, 
who  are  living  on  public  plunder,  and  who 
are  always  living  on  it  as  long  as  he  is  not 
there,  and  who  never  will  be  allowed  to  live 
upon  it  as  long  as  he  is  there — don't  you 
see?' 

'  Oh  yes,  dear  ;  I  see  very  plainly.' 
'  It's  all  true  what  I  say,  isn't  it  ?  ' 
'  Quite  true — quite — quite  true/ 
'  Well,  now,  I  dare  say  you  begin  to  take 
my  idea.     You   know   how   little  that  gang 
of  scoundrels    care    about    the   life    of    any 
man.' 

'  Oh,  father,  please  don't ! '  She  had  her 
riding  whip  in  her  hand,  and  she  made  a 
quick  movement  with  it,  expressively  suggest- 
ing how  she  should  like  to  deal  with  such 
scoundrels. 

'  My  cliild,  my  child,  it  has  to  be  talked 
about.  You  don't  seem  quite  in  your  usua 
form  to  day ' 
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'  Oh,  yes  ;  I'm  all  right.  But  it  sounds  so 
dreadful.  You  don't  really  think  people  are 
plotting  to  kill — him  ? ' 

'  I  don't  say  that  they  are  ;  but  from  what 
I  know  of  the  scoundrels  out  tliere  who  are 
opposed  to  him,  it  wouldn't  one  bit  surprise 
me.' 

'  Oh ! '  The  girl  shuddered,  and  again 
the  riding-whip  flashed. 

'  But  it  may  not  be  quite  that,  you  know, 
little  girl ;  there  are  shabby  tricks  to  be  done 
short  of  that — there's  spying  and  eavesdrop- 
ping, to  find  out,  in  advance,  all  he  is  going  to 
do,  and  to  thwart  it ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  there  might  be  that,' Dolores  said, 
in  a  tone  of  relief — the  tone  of  one  who,  still 
fearing  for  the  worst,  is  glad  to  be  reminded 
that  there  may,  after  all,  be  something  not  so 
bad  as  the  very  worst. 

'  I  don't  want  his  Excellency  spied  on  in 
Paulo's  Hotel,'  Mr.  Paulo  proudly  said.     'It 
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has  not  been  the  way  of  this  hotel,  and  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  ever  should  be  the 
way.' 

'  Xot  likely,'  Dolores  said,  with  a  scornful 
toss  of  her  head.  '  The  idea,  indeed,  of  Paulo's 
Hotel  being  a  resort  of  moucliards  and  spies, 
to  find  out  the  secrets  of  illustrious  exiles  who 
were  sheltered  as  guests  I ' 

'  Well,  tliat's  what  I  say.  Now  1  have  my 
suspicions  of  this  Captain  Sarrasin.  I  don't 
know  what  he  wants  here,  and  why,  if  he  is 
on  the  side  of  his  Excellency,  he  don't  boldly 
attend  him  every  day.' 

'  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  him,  dear,' 
Dolores  quietly  said.  '  You  may  be  right 
enough  in  your  general  suspicions  and  alarms 
and  all  that,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
right ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong  about 
him.  Anyhow,  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
everywhere  else,  and  leave  me  to  fmd  out 
all  about  him' 
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'  Little  girl,  liow  can  you  find  out  all  about 
him  ?  ' 

'  Leave  that  to  me.  I'll  talk  to  him,  and 
I'll  make  him  talk  to  me.  I  never  saw  a  man 
yet  whose  character  I  couldn't  read  like  a 
printed  book  after  I  have  had  a  little  direct 
and  confidential  talk  with  him.'  Miss  Dolores 
tossed  her  head  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  say,  '  Ask  me  no  questions  about  the 
secret  of  my  art ;  enough  for  you  to  know 
til  at  the  art  is  there.' 

'  Well,  some  of  you  women  have  wonder- 
ful gifts,  I  know,'  her  father  said,  half  admir- 
ingly, half  reflectively,  proud  of  his  daughter, 
and  wondering  how  women  came  to  have  such 
gifts. 

While  they  were  speaking,  Hamilton  and 
Sir  Eupert  Langley  came  out  of  the  Dictator's 
rooms  to<2:ether.  Dolores  knew  that  the  Die- 
tator  had  been  out  of  the  hotel  for  some 
hours.       Mr.    Paulo    disappeared.      Dolores 
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knew  Sir  Paipert  perfectly  well  by  sight,  and 
knew  who  he  was,  and  all  about  him.  She 
had  spoken  now  and  again  to  Hamilton.  He 
took  ofl'his  hat  in  passing,  and  she,  actino-  on 
a  sudden  impulse,  asked  if  he  could  speak  to 
her  for  a  moment. 

Hamilton,  of  course,  cheerfully  assented, 
and  asked  Sir  Eupert  to  wait  a  few  seconds  for 
him.  Sir  Paipert  passed  along  the  corridor 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

'  Only  a  Avord,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Excuse  me 
for  having  stopped  you  so  unceremoniously.' 

'  Oh,  ]\Iiss  Paulo,  please  don't  talk  of 
excuses.' 

'  Well,  it's  only  this.  Do  you  know  au}-- 
thing  about  a  Captain  Sarrasin,  who  stays 
here  a  good  deal  of  late  ?  ' 

'  Captain  Sarrasin  ?  Yes,  I  know  a  little 
about  him ;  not  very  much,  certainly ;  why 
do  you  ask  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted  ? ' 
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She  spoke  in  a  low  tone  ;  her  manner  was 
very  grave,  and  she  fixed  her  deep,  dark 
eyes  on  Hamilton.  Hamilton  read  earnest- 
ness in  them.     He  was  almost  startled. 

'  From  all  I  know,'  he  answered  slowly, 
'  I  believe  him  to  be  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
man  of  honour.' 

'  So  do  I ! '  the  girl  said  emphatically,  and 
witli  relief  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

'  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 

'  I  have  heard  something,'  she  said  ;  '  I 
don't  believe  it ;  but  I'll  soon  find  out  about 
his  being  here  as  a  spy.' 

'  A  spy  on  whom  ?  ' 

'  On  his  Excellency,  of  course.' 

'I  dont  believe  it,  but  I  thank  you  for 
telling  me.' 

'  111  find  out  and  tell  you  more,'  she  said 
hurriedly.  '  Thank  you  very  much  for  speak- 
ing to  me  ;  don't  keep  Sir  Eupert  waiting  any 
lonf]^er.     Good-mornino",    Mr.  Hamilton,'  and 
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with  quite  a  princess-like  air  she  dismissed 
him. 

Hamilton  hastily  rejoined  Sir  Eiipert,  and 
was  thinking  whether  he  ought  to  mention 
what  Dolores  had  been  saying  or  not.  The 
subject,  however,  at  once  came  up  without 
his  giving  it  a  start. 

'  See  here,  Hamilton,'  Sir  Eupert  said  as  he 
was  standing  on  tlie  hotel  steps,  about  to  take 
his  leave,  '  I  don't  think  that,  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  have  Ericson  going  about  the  streets 
at  nights  all  alone  in  his  careless  sort  of 
fashion.  It  isn't  common  sense,  you  know. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  rowdies — and  spies,  I 
fancy — and  very  Hkely  hired  assassins — here 
from  all  manner  of  South  American  places ; 
and  it  can't  be  safe  for  a  marked  man  hke 
him  to  go  about  alone  in  that  free  and  easy 
way.' 

'  Do  you  know  of  any  danger  .^  '  Hamilton 
asked  eagerly. 
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'  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  mean  have  you  had  any  informa- 
tion of  any  definite  danger — at  the  Foreign 
Office  ? ' 

'  No  ;  we  shouldn't  be  likely  to  get  any 
information  of  that  kind  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
It  would  go,  if  there  were  any,  to  the  Home 
Office.' 

'  Have  you  had  any  information  from  the 
Home  Office?' 

'Well,  I  may  have  had  a  hint — I  don't 
know  what  ground  there  was  for  it — but  I 
believe  there  was  a  hint  given  at  the  Home 
Office  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  fellows 
of  a  suspicious  order  from  Gloria.' 

Hamilton  started.  The  words  concurred 
exactly  with  the  kind  of  warning  he  had 
just  received  from  Dolores  Paulo. 

'  I  wonder  who  gave  the  hint,'  he  said 
meditatively.  '  It  would  immensely  add  to 
the  value  of  the  information  if  I  were  to 
know  who  gave  the  hint.' 
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'Oh!  So,  then,  you  have  had  some  in- 
formation of  your  own  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  both  hints  came 
from  the  same  man.' 

'  Would  it  make  the  information  more 
serious  if  they  did  ?  ' 

'  To  my  mind,  much  more  serious.' 

'  Well,  I  may  tell  you  in  confidenc3 — I 
mean  not  to  get  into  the  confounded  papers, 
that's  all — the  Home  Secretary,  in  fact,  made 
no  particular  mystery  about  it.  He  said  the 
hint  was  given  at  the  office  by  an  odd  sort 
of  person  who  called  himself  Captain  Oisin 
Sarrasin.' 

'  That's  the  man,'  Hamilton  exclaimed. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that  and  of 
him  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  he  is  an  honest  fellow  and  a 
brave  soldier,'  Hamilton  said.  '  But  I  have 
heard  that  some  others  have  thought  differ- 
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ently,  and  were  inclined  to  suspect  tliat  lie 
himself  was  over  here  in  the  interests  of  his 
Excellency's  enemies.  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it  myself.' 

'  Well,  he  will  be  looked  after,  of  course,' 
Sir  Rupert  said  decisivel3^  '  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  wouldn't  let  Ericson  go  about  in  that 
sort  of  way — at  night  especially.  lie  never 
ought  to  be  alone.     Will  you  see  to  it  ?  ' 

'If  I  can;  but  he's  very  hard  to 
manage.' 

'  Have  you  tried  to  manage  him  on  that 
point  ? ' 

'  I  have — yes — quite  lately.' 

'  What  did  he  say  ?  ' 

'  Wouldn't  listen  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
Said  he  proposed  to  go  about  where  he  liked. 
Said  it  was  all  nonsense.  Said  if  ])eople  want 
to  kill  a  man  they  can  do  it,  in  spite  of  any 
precautions  he  takes.  Said  that  if  anyone 
attacks  him  in  front  he  can  take  pretty  good 
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care    of  himself,    and    that    if   fellows    come 
behind  no  man  can  take  care  of  himself.' 

'  But  if  someone  walks  behind  him — to 
take  care  of  him ' 

'Oh,  police  protection?'  Hamilton  asked. 

'  Yes  ;  certainly.     Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Out  of  the  question.  His  Excellency 
never  would  stand  it.  He  would  say, ''  I  don't 
choose  to  run  life  on  that  principle,"  and  he 
would  smile  a  benign  smile  on  you,  and  you 
couldn't  get  him  to  say  another  word  on  tlie 
subject.' 

'  But  we  can  put  it  on  him,  ^vhether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  Good  heavens  !  Hamilton,  you 
must  see  that  it  isn't  only  a  question  of  him  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  credit  and  the  honour 
of  England,  and  of  the  London  police  system.' 

'  That's  a  little  different  from  a  question  of 
the  honour  of  England,  is  it  not  ? '  Hamilton 
asked  witli  a  smile. 

'  I   don't   see    it,'   Sir   Eupert    answered, 

p  2 
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almost  angrily.  '  I  take  it  tliat  one  test  of  the 
civilisation  of  a  society  is  the  efficiency  of  its 
police  system.  I  take  it  tliat  if  a  metropolis 
like  London  cannot  secure  the  personal  safety 
of  an  honoured  and  distinguished  guest  hke 
Ericson — himself  an  Englishman,  too — by 
Jove  !  it  forfeits  in  so  far  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  capital  of  civilisation.  I  really  think 
you  might  put  this  to  Ericson.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  put  it  to  him 
yourself,  Sir  Eupert.  He  will  take  it  better 
from  you  than  he  would  from  me.  You  know 
I  have  some  of  his  own  feeling  about  it,  and  if 
I  were  he  I  fancy  I  should  feel  as  he  feels.  I 
wouldn't  accept  police  protection  against  those 
fellows.' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  about  with  him  your- 
self? You  two  would  be  quite  enough,  I  dare 
say.  lie  wouldn't  be  on  his  guard,  but  you 
would,  for  Icini' 

'  Oh,  if  he  would  let  me^  that  would  be  all 
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right  enough.  I  am  always  pretty  well  armed, 
and  I  have  learned,  from  his  very  self,  the 
way  to  use  weapons.  I  think  I  could  take 
pretty  good  care  of  him.  But  tlicn,  he  won't 
always  let  me  go  witli  liim,  and  he  will  persist 
in  walking  home  from  dinner  parties  and 
studying,  as  he  says,  the  eflect  of  London  by 
night.' 

'  As  if  he  were  a  painter  or  a  poet,'  Sir 
Eupert  said  in  a  tone  which  did  not  seem  to 
imply  that  he  considered  painting  and  poetry 
among  the  grandest  occupations  of  humanity. 

'  Why,  only  the  other  night,'  Hamilton 
said,  '  I  was  dining  with  some  fellows  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Hotel,  and  I  walked  across  St.  James's  Park 
on  my  way  to  look  in  at  tlie  Voyagers'  Club, 
and  as  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  I  saw  a  man 
leaning  on  it  and  looking  at  the  pond,  and 
the  sky,  and  the  moon — and  when  I  came 
nearer  I  saw  it  was  his  Excellency — and  not 
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a  policeman  or  any  other  liuman  being  but 
myself  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him.  It 
was  before  I  liacl  had  any  warning  about  him ; 
but,  by  Jove  !  it  made  my  blood  run  cold.' 

'  Did  you  make  any  remonstrance  with 
him  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  But  he  only  smiled  and 
turned  it  off  with  a  joke — said  he  didn't  be- 
lieve in  all  that  subterranean  conspiracy,  and 
asked  whether  I  thought  that  on  a  bright 
moonhi^ht  nis^ht  like  that  lie  shouldn't  notice 
a  band  of  masked  and  cloaked  conspirators 
closing  in  upon  him  with  daggers  in  their 
hands.  No,  it's  no  use,'  Hamilton  wound  up 
despondingly. 

'  Perhaps  I  might  try,'  Sir  Eupert  said. 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better.  At  all 
events,  he  will  take  it  from  you.  I  don't  think 
he  would  take  it  from  me.  I  have  worried 
him  too  much  about  it,  and  you  know  he  can 
shut  ore  up  if  he  wants  to.' 
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'I  tell  you  what,'  Sir  Eupert  suddenly 
said,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  dawned  upon  him. 
'  I  think  I'll  get  ray  daughter  to  try  what  she 
can  do  with  him.' 

'  Oh — yes — how  is  that  ?  '  Hamilton  asked, 
with  a  throb  at  his  heart  and  a  tremblinf?  of 
his  hps. 

'  Well,  somehow  I  think  my  daughter  has 
a  certain  influence  over  him — I  think  he  likes 
her — of  course,  it's  only  the  influence  of  a 
clever  child  and  all  that  sort  of  thino- — but 
still  I  fancy  that  something  might  be  made  to 
come  of  it.  You  know  she  professes  such 
open  homage  for  him,  and  she  is  all  devoted 
to  his  cause — and  he  is  so  kind  to  her  and 
puts  up  so  nicely  with  all  her  homage,  which, 
of  course,  although  she  is  my  daughter  and  I 
adore  her,  must,  I  should  say,  bore  a  man  of 
his  time  of  hfe  a  good  deal  when  he  is  occupied 
with  quite  different  ideas — don't  you  think  so, 
Hamilton  P ' 
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'  I  can't  imagine  a  man  at  any  time  of  life 
or  with  any  ideas  being  bored  by  Miss  Langley/ 
poor  Hamilton  sadly  replied. 

'That's  very  nice  of  yon,  Hamilton,  and  I 
am  snre  yon  mean  it,  and  don't  say  it  merely 
to  please  me — and  she  likes  yon  ever  so  much, 
that  I  know,  for  she  has  often  told  me — but  I 
think  I  could  make  some  use  of  her  influence 
over  him.  Don't  you  tliink  so  .^  If  she  were 
to  ask  him  as  a  personal  favour — to  her  and 
to  me,  of  course — leaving  the  Government 
altogether  out  of  the  question — as  a  personal 
favour  to  her  and  to  me  to  take  some  care  of 
himself- — don't  you  think  he  could  be  induced  ? 
He  is  so  chivalric  in  his  nature  that  I  don't 
think  he  would  refuse  anything  to  a  young 
woman  like  her.' 

'  What  is  there  that  I  could  refuse  to  her  ?  * 
poor  Hamilton  thought  sadly  within  himself. 
'  But  she  will  not  care  to  plead  to  me  that  T 
should  take  care  of  my  life.     She  thinks  my 
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poor,  worthless  life  is  safe  enough — as  indeed 
it  is — who  cares  to  attack  me  ? — and  even  if  it 
were  not  safe,  what  would  that  be  to  her  ? ' 
He  thouj^ht  at  the  moment  that  it  would  be 
sweetness  and  liappiness  to  him  to  have  his 
life  threatened  by  all  the  assassins  and  dyna- 
miters in  the  world  if  only  tlie  danger  could 
once  induce  Helena  Langley  to  ask  him  to 
take  a  little  better  care  of  his  existence. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  my  idea  ? '  Sir 
Eupert  asked.  He  seemed  to  find  Hamilton's 
silence  discouraging.  Perhaps  Hamilton  knew 
that  the  Dictator  would  not  like  being 
interfered  with  by  any  young  woman.  For 
the  fondest  of  fathers  can  never  quite  un- 
derstand why  the  daughter,  whom  he  him- 
self adores,  might  not,  nevertheless,  seem 
sometimes  a  little  of  a  bore  to  a  man  who 
is  not  her  father. 

Hamilton  pulled  himself  together. 

'  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  Sir  Eupert 
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— in  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any  other  idea  that 
is  worth  thinking  about.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Hamilton,'  Sir 
Eupert  said,  greatly  cheered.  '  I'll  put  it  in 
operation  at  once.     Good-bye.' 


/3 


CHAPTEE    XIII 

DOLORES    OX   THE     LOOK-OUT 

Captaix  Sarrasix  when  he  ^vas  in  the  hotel 
always  had  breakfast  in  his  little  sitting-room. 
A  very  modest  breakfast  it  was,  consisting 
invariably  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  dry 
toast  with  a  radish.  Of  late,  when  he  emerged 
from  his  bedroom  he  always  found  a  little 
china  jar  on  his  breakfast- table  with  some 
fresh  flowers  in  it.  He  thought  this  a  delio'ht- 
ful  attention  at  first,  and  assumed  that  it  would 
drop  after  a  day  or  two,  like  other  formal 
civihties  of  a  hotel-keeper.  But  the  days 
went  on  and  the  flowers  came,  and  Captain 
Sarrasin    thouo-ht    that  at   least  he  ought  to 
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make  it  known  tliat  he  received  and  appre- 
ciated them,  and  was  grateful. 

So  he  took  care  to  be  in  the  breakfast- 
room  one  day  ^vliile  the  waiter  was  laying  out 
the  breakfast  things,  and  crowning  the  edifice 
metaphorically  with  the  little  china  jar  and  its 
fresh  flowers — roses  this  time.  Sarrasinknew 
enough  to  know  that  the  deftest-handed  waiter 
in  the  world  had  never  arranged  tliat  cluster 
of  roses  and  moss  and  leaves. 

'JN'ow,  look  here,  dear  boy,'  he  asked  of 
the  waiter  in  his  beaming  way — Sarrasin 
hardly  ever  addressed  any  personage  of 
humbler  rank  without  some  friendly  and 
encouraging  epithet,  '  to  whom  am  I  in- 
debted for  these  delightful  morning  gifts  of 
flowers  ? ' 

'  To  Miss  Dolores — Miss  Paulo,'  the  man 
said.  He  was  a  Swiss,  and  spoke  with  a  thick, 
Swiss  accent. 

'  Miss  Paulo — the  daughter  of  tlie  house?  ' 
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'  Yes,  sir  ;  she  arranges  them  herself  every 
day.' 

'  Is  that  the  tall  and  handsome  young  lady 
I  sometimes  see  Avith  Mr.  Paulo  in  his  room  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  that  was  she.' 

'  But  I  want  to  thank  her  for  her  great 

<^ 

kindness.  Will  you  take  a  card  from  me,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  be  good 
enough  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Willingly,  sir  ;  JMiss  Dolores  has  her  own 
room  on  this  floor — Xo.  25.  She  is  there 
every  morning  after  she  comes  back  from  her 
early  ride  and  until  luncheon  time.' 

'  After  she  comes  back  from  her  ride  P  ' 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  Miss  Dolores  rides  in  the  Park 
every  morning  and  afternoon.' 

This  news  somewhat  dashed  the  enthusiasm 
of  Captain  Sarrasin.  He  liked  a  girl  who 
rode,  that  was  certain.  Mrs.  Sarrasin  rode 
like  that  rarest  of  creatures,  except  the  mer- 
maid, a  female  Centaur,  and  if  he  had  had  a 
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dozen  daughters,  they  would  all  have  been 
trained  to  ride,  one  better  than  the  other.  The 
riding,  therefore,  was  clearly  in  the  favour  of 
Dolores,  so  far  as  Captain  Sarrasin's  estimate 
was  concerned.  Eut  then  tlie  idea  of  a  hotel- 
keeper's  daughter  riding  in  the  Eow  and 
giving  herself  airs  !  lie  did  not  like  that. 
'  When  I  was  younr/  he  said  '  a  girl  wasn't 
ashamed  of  her  father's  business,  and  did  not 
try  to  put  on  the  wr.ys  of  a  class  she  did  not 
belong  to.'  Still,  he  reminded  himself  that  he 
was  growing  old,  and  that  the  world  was 
becoming  affected — and  that  girls  now,  of  any 
order,  were  not  like  the  girls  in  the  dear  old 
days  when  Mrs.  Sarrasin  was  young.  And  in 
any  case  the  morning  flowers  were  a  charming 
gift  and  a  most  delightful  attention,  and  a 
gentleman  must  offer  his  thanks  for  them 
to  the  most  affected  young  woman  in  the 
world.  So  he  told  the  waiter  that  after  break- 
fast he  would  send  his  card  to  Miss  Paulo's 
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room,  and  ask  her  to  allow  liim  to  call  on 
her. 

'  Miss  Paulo  will  see  you,  of  course,'  the 
man  replied.  'Mr.  Paulo  is  generally  very 
busy,  and  sees  very  few  people,  but  Miss  Paulo 
— she  will  see  everybody  for  him.* 

'  Everybody  P  What  about,  my  good 
young  man  ? ' 

'But,  monsieur,  about  everything — about 
paying  bills — and  complaints  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  think  they  have  not  had  value 
for  their  money,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  — 
monsieur  knows.' 

'Then  the  young  lady  looks  after  the 
business  of  the  hotel?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  monsieur — always.' 

That  piece  of  news  was  a  relief  to  Captain 
Sarrasin.  ]\Iiss  Dolores  went  up  again  high  in 
his  estimation,  and  he  felt  abashed  at  having 
wronged  her  even  by  the  misconception  of  a 
moment.      He  consumed   his    coffee  and  his 
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radish  and  dry  toast,  and  he  selected  from  the 
china  jar  a  very  pretty  moss  rose,  and  put  it  in 
his  gallant  old  button-liole,  and  then  he  rang 
for  his  friend  the  waiter,  and  sent  his  card  to 
Miss  Paulo.  In  a  moment  the  waiter  brought 
back  the  intimation  that  Miss  Paulo  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Captain  Sarrasin  at  once. 

Miss  Paulo's  door  stood  open,  as  if  to 
convey  the  idea  that  it  was  an  office  rather 
than  a  young  lady's  boudoir — a  place  of 
business  and  not  a  drawing-room.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  room,  as  Sarrasin  saw  at  a  glance 
when  he  entered  it  with  a  grand  and  old- 
fashioned  bow,  such  as  men  make  no  more  in 
these  degenerate  days.  It  was  very  quietly 
decorated  with  delicate  colours,  and  a  few 
etchings  and  many  flowers  ;  and  Dolores  ]ier- 
self  came  from  behind  her  writing  desk, 
smiling  and  blushing,  to  meet  her  tall  visitor. 
The  old  soldier  scanned  her  as  he  would  have 
scanned  a  new  recruit,  and  the  result  of  his 
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impressionist  study  was  to  Lis  mind  highly 
satisfactory.     He  akeady  liked  the  girl. 

'  My  dear  yonng  lady,'  he  began,  '  I  have 
to  introduce  myself — Captain  Sarrasin.  I 
have  come  to  thank  you.' 

'  Xo  need  to  introduce  yourself  or  to  thank 
me,'  the  girl  said,  very  simpl3\  '  I  have 
wanted  to  know  you  this  long  time.  Captain 
Sarrasin,  and  I  sent  you  flowers  every  morn- 
\w^^  because  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  vou 
would  come  to  see  me.  Xow  won't  you  sit 
down,  please  ? ' 

'  But  may  I  not  thank  you  for  your 
flowers  ? ' 

'  Xo,  no,  it  is  not  worth  while.  And  be- 
sides, I  had  an  interested  object.  I  wanted 
to  make  your  acquaintance  and  to  talk  to 
you.' 

'  I  am  so  glad,'  he  said  gravely.  '  But  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  young 
ladies  generally  care  to  talk  to.     I  am  a  bat- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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tered  old  soldier  who  has  been  in  many  wars, 
as  Burns  says ' 

'  That  is  one  reason.  I  believe  you  have 
been  in  South  America  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  a  great  deal  in  South 
America.' 

'  In  the  Eepublic  of  Gloria  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  Eepublic  of 
Gloria.' 

'  Do  you  know  that  the  Dictator  of  Gloria 
is  staying  in  this  house  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  everyone  knows  that' 

^  Are  you  on  his  side  or  against  him  ?  ' 
Dolores  asked  bluntly. 

•  Dear  young  lady,  you  challenge  me  like 
a  sentry.'  And  Captain  Sarrasin  smiled 
benignly,  feeling,  however,  a  good  deal 
puzzled. 

'I  have  been  told  that  you  are  against 
him,'  the  girl  said  ;  '  and  now  that  I  see  you  I 
must  say  that  I  don't  believe  it.' 
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'  Who  told  you  that  I  was  against  him  ? ' 
the  stout  old  Paladin  asked ;  '  and  why 
shouldn't  I  be  against  him  if  my  conscience 
directed  me  that  way  ?  ' 

'Well,  it  was  supposed  that  you  might  be 
against  him.  You  are  both  staying  in  this 
hotel,  and,  until  the  other  day,  you  have 
never  called  upon  him  or  gone  to  see  him,  or 
even  sent  your  card  to  him.  That  seemed  to 
my  father  a  little  strange.  He  talked  of  ask- 
ing you  frankly  all  about  it.  I  said  I  would 
ask  you.  And  I  am  glad  to  have  got  you 
here.  Captain  Sarrasin,  to  challenge  you  like 
a  sentry.' 

'  Well,  but  now  look  here,  my  dear  young 
lady — why  should  your  father  care  wliether  I 
was  for  the  Dictator  or  against  him  ?  ' 

'  Because  if  you  were  against  him  it  might 
not  be  well  that  you  were  in  the  same  house,* 
Dolores  answered  with  business-like  prompti- 
tude   and    straightforwardness,    '  getting    to 

G   2 
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know  ^vhat  people  called  on  him,  and  how 
long  they  stayed,  and  all  that.' 

'  Playing  the  spy,  in  fact  ?  ' 

'  Such  things  have  been  done,  Captain 
S  arras  in.' 

'  By  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  Miss  Paulo  ?  ' 
and  he  looked  sternly  at  her.  The  unabashed 
damsel  did  not  quail  in  the  least. 

'  By  persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,'  she  answered  fearlessly.  The 
old  warrior  smiled.  He  liked  lier  coura^i^e 
and  her  frankness.  It  was  clear  that  she  and 
her  father  were  devoted  friends  of  the  Dictator. 
It  was  clear  that  somebody  had  suspected  him 
of  being  one  of  the  Dictator's  political  enemies. 
lie  took  to  Dolores. 

'  My  good  yonng  lady,'  he  said,  '  you  seem 
to  me  a  very  true-hearted  girl.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  take  your 
measure  and  add  you  up.' 

Dolores  was  a  little  amazed  at  first ;  but 
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she  saw  that  his  eyes  expressed  nothhig  save 
honest  purpose,  and  she  did  not  dream  of 
being  offended  by  his  kindly  patronising 
words. 

*  You  may  add  me  up  in  any  way  you  hke/ 
she  said.  '  I  am  pretty  good  at  addition  my- 
self, and  I  think  I  shall  come  out  that  way  in 
the  end.' 

'  I  know  it,'  he  said,  with  a  quite  satisfied 
air,  as  if  her  own  account  of  lierself  had  settled 
any  lingering  doubt  he  might  possibly  have 
had  upon  his  mind.  '  Very  well ;  now  you  say 
you  can  add  up  figures  pretty  well — and,  in 
fact,  I  know  you  do,  because  you  help  your 
father  to  keep  his  books,  now  don't  you  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  she  answered  promptly, 
'  and  very  proud  of  it  I  am  that  I  can  assist 
him.' 

Quite  right,  my  clear.  Well,  now,  as  you 
are  so  good  in  figuring  up  things,  I  wonder 
could  you  figure  me  up  ? ' 
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There  was  sometliinix  so  comical  in  tlie 
question,  and  in  the  manner  and  look  of  tlie 
man  who  j^i'opounded  it,  tl:at  Dolores  could 
not  keep  from  a  smile,  and  indeed  could 
hardly  prevent  the  smile  from  rippling  into  a 
laugh.  For  Captain  Sarrasin  tlirew  back  his 
head,  stiffened  up  his  frame,  opened  widely 
his  grey  eyes,  compressed  his  hps,  and  in  short 
put  himself  on  parade  for  examination. 

'  Figure  me  uj:),'  he  said,  '  and  be  candid 
with  it,  dear  girl.  Say  what  I  come  up  to  in 
your  estimation.' 

Dolores  tried  to  take  the  whole  situation 
seriously. 

'  Look  into  my  eyes,'  he  said  imperatively. 
'  Tell  me  if  you  see  anything  dishonest  or  dis- 
loyal, or  traitorous  there  ?  ' 

With  her  never-faihng  shrewd  common 
sense,  the  girl  thought  it  best  to  play  the  play 
out.  After  all,  a  good  deal  depended  on  it, 
to  her  thinking.     She    looked    into  his  eyes. 
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She  saw  there  an  almost  chiklHke  sincerity  of 
purpose.  If  truth  did  not  He  in  the  well  of 
those  brown-black  eyes,  then  truth  is  not  to 
be  found  in  mortal  orbs  at  all.  But  the  quick 
and  clever  Dolores  did  fancy  that  she  saw 
flashing  now  and  then  beneath  the  surface  of 
those  eyes  some  gleams  of  fitfulness,  restless- 
ness— some  light  that  the  world  calls  eccentric, 
some  light  which  your  sound  and  practical 
man  Avould  think  of  as  only  meant  to  lead 
astray — to  lead  astray,  that  is,  from  substan- 
tial dividends  and  real  property,  and  lucky 
strokes  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  peerages 
and  baronetcies  and  other  irood  thiiicrs.  Tliere 
was  a  strong  dash  of  the  poetic  about  Dolores, 
for  all  her  shrewd  nature  and  her  practical 
bringing-up,  and  her  conflicts  over  hotel  bills  ; 
and  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  why,  she 
found  that  as  she  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
Captain  Sarrasiu  her  own  suddenly  began  to 
get  dimmed  with  tears. 
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'Well,  dear  girl,'  lie  asked,  'have  you 
figured  me  up,  and  can  you  trust  me  ? ' 

'  I  have  figured  you  Tip,'  she  said  warmly, 
'  and  I  can  trust  you  ; '  and  with  an  impulse 
she  put  her  hand  into  his. 

'  Trust  nie  anywhere — everywhere  ?  ' 

'  Anywhere — everywhere  ! '  she  murmured 
passionately. 

'  All   right,'  lie  said,  cheerfull3\     '  I  have 

the  fullest  faitli  in    you,  and    now  that   you 

have  full  faitli  in  me  we  can  come  straiirht  at 

<^ 

things.  I  want  3^ou  to  know  my  wife.  Slie 
would  be  very  fond  of  you,  I  am  quite  sure. 
But,  now,  for  the  moment :  You  were  wonder- 
ing why  I  am  staying  in  this  hotel  .^' 

'  I  was,'  she  said,  with  some  hesitancy, 
'  because  I  didn't  know  you ' 

'  And  because  you  were  interested  in  the 
Dictator  of  Gloria  ?  ' 

She  felt  herself  blushing  slightly  ;  but  his 
face  was  perfectly  serious  and  serene.  lie  was 
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evidently  regarding  her  only  in  tlie  light  of  a 
political  partisan.  She  felt  ashamed  of  her 
reddening  cheeks. 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  greatly  interested  in  him,'  she 
answered  qnite  proudly  ;  '  so  is  my  father.' 

'  Of  course  he  is,  and  of  course  you  are — 
and,  of  course,  so  is  every  Englishman  and 
Eno;lishwoman  who  has  the  slio-htest  care  for 
the  future  fortunes  of  Gloria — which  may  be 
one  of  the  best  homes  in  the  world  for  some 
of  our  poor  people  from  this  stifling  country, 
if  only  a  man  like  Ericson  can  be  left  to 
manage  it.  ^Yell,  well,  I  am  wandering  off 
into  matters  which  you  young  women  can't 
be  expected  to  understand,  or  to  care  any- 
thing about.' 

'  But  I  do  understand  them — and  I  do 
care  a  great  deal  about  them,'  Dolores  said 
indignantly.  'My  father  understands  all 
about  Gloria — and  he  has  told  me.' 

'  I   am    glad    to    hear    it,'   Sarrasin  said 
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gravely.  '  Well,  now,  to  come  back '  and 

he  paused. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  she  said  eagerly,  '  to  come 
back?' 

'  I  am  staying  in  this  hotel  for  a  particular 
purpose.  I  want  to  look  after  the  Dictator. 
That's  the  whole  story.  My  wife  and  I  have 
arranc^ed  it  all.' 

'You  want  to  look  after  him?  Is  he  in 
danger?  '     The  girl  was  turning  quite  pale. 

'  Danger  ?  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
real  dan^rer  is.  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that 
threatened  men  live  loncf,  and  that  tliere  isn't 
much  real  dani]^er  where  danc^er  is  talked 
about  beforehand,  but  I  never  act  upon  tluit 
principle  in  life.  I  am  never  governed  in  my 
policy  by  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  wolf  luis 
been  often  raised — I  look  out  for  the  wolf  all 
the  same.' 

'  Has  lie  enemies  ?  ' 

'  Has  he  enemies  ?     Whv,  I  wonder  at  a 
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girl  of  your  knowledge  and  talent  asking  a 
question  like  that!  Is  there  a  scoundrel  in 
Gloria  who  is  not  his  enemy  ?  Is  there  a  man 
who  has  succeeded  in  getting  any  sinecure 
office  from  the  State  who  doesn't  know  that 
the  moment  Ericson  comes  back  to  Gloria  out 
he  goes,  neck  and  crop  ?  Is  there  a  corrupt 
judge  in  Gloria  who  wouldn't,  if  lie  could, 
sentence  Ericson  to  be  shot  the  moment  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Gloria?  Is  there  a 
perjured  professional  informer  who  doesn't 
hate  the  very  name  of  Ericson?  Is  there  a 
cowardly  blackguard  in  the  army,  who  has 
got  promotion  because  the  general  liked  his 
pretty  wife — oh,  well,  I  mean  because  the 
general  happened  to  be  some  relative  of  his 
wife — is  there  any  fellow  of  this  kind  who 
doesn't  hate  Ericson  and  dread  his  coming 
back  to  Gloria  ?  ' 

'Xo,  I    suppose  not,'    Dolores  sadly    an- 
swered.   Paulo's  Hotel  was  like  other  hotels, 
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a  gossiping  place,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Dolores  understood  better  than  Captain 
Sarrasin  supposed,  the  hasty  and  speedily- 
qualified  allusion  to  tlie  General  and  tlie 
pretty  wife. 

'  Well,  you  see,'  Sarrasin  summed  up,  '  I 
happen  to  liave  been  in  Gloria,  and  know 
somethino'  of  what  is  goincc  on  there.  I 
studied  the  place  a  little  bit  before  Ericson 
had  left,  and  I  got  to  know  some  people.  I 
am  what  would  have  been  called  in  other  days 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  dear  girl,  although. 
Heaven  knows  !  I  never  made  much  fortune 
by  my  soldiering — you  should  just  ask  my 
wife  !  But  anyhow,  you  know,  when  I  have 
been  in  a  foreign  country  Avhere  things  are 
disturbed  people  send  to  me  and  offer  me 
jobs,  don't  you  see  ?  So  in  that  way  I  found 
that  the  powers  that  be  in  Gloria  at  present 
— Sarrasin  was  fond  of  good  old  phrases  like 
'  the  powers  that  be ' — '  the  powers  that  be 
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in  Gloria  liave  a  terrible  dread  of  Ericson's 
coming  back.  I  know  a  lot  about  it.  I  can 
tell  you  tliey  follow  every  thing  tliat  is  going 
on  here.  They  know  perfectly  well  how 
thick  he  is  with  Sir  Eupert  Langley,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  they  fancy  that  means 
the  support  of  the  English  Government  in 
any  attempt  to  return  to  Gloria.  Of  course, 
we  know  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind,  you 
and  I.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  Dolores  said.  She 
did  not  know  in  the  least  whether  it  did 
or  did  not  mean  the  support  of  the  English 
Government ;  for  her  own  part,  she  would 
have  been  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
did.  But  Captain  Sarrasin  evidently  wanted 
an  answer,  and  she  hastened  to  give  him  the 
answer  which  he  evidently  wanted. 

'  But  tliey  never  can  understand  that,'  lie 
added.  '  The  moment  a  man  dines  w^ith  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  London  they  get  it  into  their 
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absurd  heads  that  that  means  the  pledging  of 
the  whole  Army,  Navy,  and  Eeserve  Forces 
of  England  to  any  particular  cause  which 
the  man  invited  to  dinner  may  be  supposed  to 
represent.  Here,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
man  invited  to  dinner  does  not  exchange  one 
confidential  word  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  day  but  one  after  the  dinner  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  forgotten  his  very  existence.' 

'  Oh,  but  is  that  really  so  ?  'Dolores  asked, 
in  a  somewhat  aggrieved  tone  of  voice.  She 
was  disposed  to  resent  the  idea  of  any  Secre- 
tary of  State  so  soon  forgetting  the  existence 
of  the  Dictator. 

'  Not  in  this  case,  dear  girl — not  in  this 
case  certainly.  Sir  Eupert  and  Ericson 
are  great  friends  ;  and  tliey  say  Ericson  is 
going  to  marry  Sir  Rupert's  daughter.' 

'  Oh,  do  they  ?  '  Dolores  asked  earnestly. 

'  Yes,  they  do  ;  and  the  Gloria  folk  have 
heard  of  it  already,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  in 
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their  stupid  outsider  sort  of  way  tliey  go  on 
as  if  their  httle  twopenny-halfpenny  Repubhc 
were  being  made  an  occasion  for  great  state 
alliances  on  the  part  of  England.' 

'  What  is  she  like  ? '  Dolores  murmured 
faintly.  '  Is  she  very  pretty  ?  Is  she 
young  ? ' 

'  I  am  told  so,'  Sarrasin  answered  vaguely. 
To  him  the  youth  or  beauty  of  Sir  Eupert's 
daughter  was  matter  of  the  slightest  conside- 
ration. 

'Told  what.^'  Dolores  asked  somewhat 
sharply.  '  That  she  is  young  and  pretty,  cr 
that  she  isn't  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  that  she  is  young  and  very  pretty, 
quite  a  beauty  they  tell  me  ;  but  you  know, 
my  dear,  that  with  Royal  Princesses  and  very 
rich  girls  a  little  beauty  goes  a  long  way.' 

'  It  wouldn't  with  him,'  Dolores  answered 
emphatically. 

'  With  whom  ? '    Captain   Sarrasin   asked 
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blankly,  and  Dolores  saw  tliat  she  had  all  un- 
wittingly put  herself  in  an  awkward  position. 
'I  meant,'  she  tried  to  explain,  '  tliat  I  don't 
think  his  Excellency  would  be  governed  much 
by  a  young  woman's  money.' 

'  But,  my  dear  girl,  where  are  we  now  ? 
Did  I  ever  say  he  would  be  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,'  she  replied  meekly,  and  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  point  of  the  conversation. 
'Then  you  think.  Captain  Sarrasin,  that  his 
Excellency  has  enemies  here  in  London — 
enemies  from  Gloria,  I  mean.' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least  if  he  had,' 
Sarrasin  replied  cautiously.  '  I  know  there 
are  some  queer  chaps  from  Gloria  about  in 
London  now.  So  we  come  to  the  point,  dear 
girl,  and  now  I  answer  the  question  we  started 
with.     That's  why  I  am  staying  in  this  hotel.' 

Dolores  drew  a  deep  breath. 

'  I  knew  it  from  the  first,'  Dolores  said.  '  I 
was  sure  you  had  come  to  watch  over  him.' 
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'  That 's  exactly  wliy  I  am  here.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  will  only  know  me  by  name  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  may  think  that  they 
could  manage  to  humbug  me  and  get  me  over 
to  their  side.  So  they'll  probably  come  to 
me  and  try  to  talk  me  over,  don't  you  see  ? 
They'll  try  to  make  me  believe  that  Ericson 
was  a  tyrant  and  a  despot,  don't  you  know  ; 
and  that  I  ought  to  go  back  to  Gloria  and 
help  the  Republic  to  resist  the  oppressor,  and 
so  get  me  out  of  the  way  and  leave  the  coast 
clear  to  them — see  .^  Others  of  them  will 
know  pretty  well  that  where  I  am  on  watch 
and  ward,  I  am  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  that  it  isn't  of  much  use  their  try- 
ing on  any  of  their  httle  assassination  dodges 
here — don't  you  see  ?  ' 

Dolores  was  profoundly  touched  by  the 
simple  vanity  and  the  sterling  heroism  of  this 
Christian  soldier — for  she  could  not  account 
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hira  any  less.  She  believed  in  him  with  the 
fullest  faith. 

'  Does  his  Excellency  know  of  this  ?  '  she 
asked. 

'  Know  of  what,  my  dear  girl  ?  ' 

*  About  these  plots  ? '  she  asked  impatiently. 

'  I  don't  suppose  he  tliinks  about  them.' 

'  All  the  more  reason  why  we  should,' 
Dolores  said  emphatically. 

'  Of  course.  There  are  lots  of  foreign 
fellows  always  staying  here,'  Sarrasin  said, 
more  in  the  tone  of  one  who  asks  a  question 
than  in  that  of  one  wlio  makes  an  assertion. 

'  Yes — 3^es — -of  course,'  Dolores  answered. 

'  I  wonder,  now,  if  you  would  be  able  to 
pick  out  a  South  American  foreigner  from  the 
ordinary  Spanisli  or  Italian  foreigner  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  3^es — I  tldnk  so,'  Dolores  answered 
after  a  second  or  two  of  consideration.  '  Mous- 
tache more  curled — nose  more  tliick — freneral 
air  of  swaiiizer.' 
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*  Yes — you  haven't  hit  it  off  badly  at  all. 
Well,  keep  a  look-out  for  any  such,  and  give 
me  the  straight  tip  as  soon  as  you  can — and 
keep  your  eyes  and  your  senses  well  about 
you/ 

'  You  may  trust  me  to  do  iliat^  the  girl 
said  cheerily. 

'  Yes,  I  know  we  can.  Now,  how  about 
your  father  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  bring  father 
into  this  at  all,'  Dolores  answered  very 
promptly. 

'  Xo,  dear  girl  ?     Now,  why  not  .^  ' 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  would  seem  to  him 
wrong  not  to  let  out  the  whole  thing  at  once 
to  the  authorities,  or  not  to  refuse  to  receive 
any  suspicious  persons  into  the  house  at  all, 
and  that  isn't,  by  any  means,  what  you  and  I 
are  wanting  just  now,  Captain  Sarrasin  ! ' 

'  Why,  certainly  not,'  the  old  soldier  said, 
with  a  beaminor  smile.     'What  a  clever  efirl 
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you  are  !  Of  course,  it  isn't  what  we  want ; 
we  want  the  very  reverse  ;  we  want  to  get 
them  in  here  and  find  out  all  about  them ! 
Oh,  I  can  see  that  we  shall  be  right  good  pals, 
you  and  I,  dear  girl,  and  you  must  come  and 
see  my  wife.  She  will  appreciate  you,  and 
she  is  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the 
world.' 
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CHAPTER   Xiy 

A    SICILIAN    KNIFE 

The  day  had  come  wlien  the  Dictator  was  to 
dine  with  that  '  happy  warrior,'  the  Soldier  of 
Fortune. 

Captain  Sarrasin  and  his  wife  hved  in  an 
old-fashioned  house  on  the  farther  frinij^e  of 
Clapham  Common.  The  house  was  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  had  a  pretty  lawn,  not  as  well 
kept  as  it  might  be,  for  Captain  Sarrasin  and 
his  wife  were  wanderers,  and  did  not  often 
make  any  long  stay  at  their  home  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  London.  There  were  many 
Scotch  firs  among  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and 
there  was  a  tiny  pool  within  the  grounds 
which  had  a  tinier  islet  on  its  surface,  and  on 
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the  tiny  islet  a  Scotcli  fir  stood  all  alone.  The 
place  had  been  left  to  Mrs.  Sarrasin  years  and 
years  ago,  and  it  suited  her  and  her  husband 
very  well.  It  kept  them  completely  out  of  the 
way  of  callers  and  of  a  society  for  which  they 
had  neither  of  them  any  manner  of  inclination. 
Mrs.  Sarrasin  never  remained  actually  in  town 
while  she  was  in  London — indeed,  she  seldom 
went  into  London,  and  when  she  did  she 
always,  however  late  the  hour,  returned  to 
her  Clapham  house.  Sarrasin  often  liad  occa- 
sion to  stay  in  town  all  night,  but  whenever 
he  could  get  away  in  time  he  was  fond  of 
tramping  the  whole  distance  —  say,  from 
Paulo's  Hotel  to  the  farther  side  of  Clapham 
Common.     lie  loved  a  night  walk,  he  said. 

Business  and  work  apart,  he  and  his  wife 
were  company  for  each  other.  They  had  no 
children.  One  little  girl  had  just  been  shown 
to  the  light  of  day — it  could  not  have  seen 
the  dayhght   with    its    little   closed-up    eyes 
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(loomed  never  to  open — and  then  it  was  with- 
drawn into  darkness.  They  never  had  another 
child.  When  a  pair  are  thus  permanently 
childless,  the  effect  is  nsualjy  shown  in  one  of 
two  ways.  They  both  repine  and  each  secretly 
grumbles  at  the  other — or  if  one  only  repines, 
that  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the 
end — or  else  they  are  both  drawn  together 
with  greater  love  and  tenderness  than  ever. 
All  the  love  which  the  wife  would  have  given 
to  the  child  i3  now  concentrated  on  the 
husband,  and  all  the  love  the  husband  would 
have  given  to  the  infant  is  stored  up  for  the 
wife.  A  first  cause  of  difference,  or  of  cold- 
ness, or  of  growing  indifference  between  a 
married  pair  is  often  on  the  birth  of  the  first 
child.  If  the  woman  is  endowed  with  intense 
maternal  instinct  she  becomes  all  but  absorbed 
in  the  child,  and  the  husband,  kept  at  a  little 
distance,  feels,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  is 
not  as  much  to  her  as  he  was  before.     Before, 
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she  was  bis  conipanion  ;  now  she  has  got  some- 
one else  to  iDok  after  and  to  care  about.  It 
is  a  crisis  which  sensible  and  loving  people 
soon  get  over — but  all  people  cannot  be 
lovinc^  and  sensible  at  once  and  alwavs — and 
there  does  sometimes  form  itself  the  beginning 
of  a  certain  estrangement.  This  probably 
w^ould  not  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Sarrasins,  but  certainly  if  they  had  had  chil- 
dren Mrs.  Sarrasin  would  no  longer  have  been 
able  to  pad  about  the  round  world  wherever 
her  husband  was  pleased  to  ask  her  to  ac- 
company him.  If  in  her  heart  there  were 
now  and  again  some  yearnings  for  a  child, 
some  pangs  of  regret  that  a  child  liad  not  been 
given  to  lier  or  left  with  her,  slie  always  found 
ready  consolation  in  the  thought  that  she  could 
not  have  been  so  much  to  her  husband  had 
the  fates  imposed  on  her  the  sweet  and  loving 
care  of  children. 

The  means  of  the  Sarrasins  were  limited ; 
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but  still  more  limited  were  tlieir  wants.  She 
had  a  small  income — he  had  a  small  income — 
the  two  incomes  put  together  did  not  come 
to  very  much.  But  it  was  enough  for  the 
Sarrasins  ;  and  few  married  couples  of  middle 
age  ever  gave  themselves  less  trouble  about 
money.  They  were  able  to  go  abroad  and 
join  some  foreign  enterprise  whenever  they 
felt  called  that  way,  and,  p)Oor  as  he  was, 
Sarrasin  was  understood  to  have  helped  with 
his  purse  more  than  one  embarrassed  cause 
or  needy  patriot.  The  chief  ornaments  and 
curios  of  their  house  were  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  each  with  some  story  labelled  on  to  it. 
Captain  Sarrasin  displayed  quite  a  collection 
of  the  uniforms  he  had  worn  in  many  a  foreign 
army  and  insurgent  band,  and  of  the  decora- 
tions he  had  received  and  doubtless  well 
earned.  Mrs.  Sarassin,  for  her  part,  could 
show  anyone  with  whom  she  cared  to  be  con- 
fidential a  varietv  of  costumes  in  which  she 
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had  disguised  herself,  and  in  which  she  had 
managed  either  to  escape  from  some  danger, 
or,  more  hkely  yet,  to  bring  succour  of  some 
sort  to  otliers  who  were  in  danger. 

Mrs.  Sarrasin  was  a  woman  of  good  family 
— a  family  in  the  veins  of  which  flowed  much 
wild  blood.  Some  of  the  men  had  squandered 
everything  early,  and  then  gone  away  and 
made  adventurers  of  themselves  here  and 
there.  Certain  of  these  had  never  returned 
to  civilisation  again.  With  the  women  the 
wild  strain  took  a  different  line.  One  became 
an  explorer,  one  founded  a  Protestant  sister- 
hood for  woman's  missionary  labour,  and  dif- 
fused itself  over  India,  and  Thibet,  and  Bur- 
mah,  and  other  places.  A  third  lived  with 
her  husband  in  perpetual  yachting — no  one 
on  board  but  themselves  and  the  crew.  A 
steady  devotion  to  some  one  object  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conventional  pur- 
poses or  ambitions  or  comforts  of  society,  was 
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the  general  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  women  of 
that  family.  None  of  them  took  to  mere  art 
or  literature  or  woman's  suffrage.  Mrs.  Sar- 
rasin  fell  in  love  with  her  husband,  and 
devoted  herself  to  his  wild,  wandering,  highly 
eccentric  career. 

Mrs.  Sarrasin  was  a  tall  and  stately  woman, 
with  an  appearance  decidedly  aristocratic. 
She  had  rather  square  shoulders,  and  that 
sort  of  repression  or  suppression  of  the  bust 
which  comes  of  a  woman's  occupying  herself 
much  in  the  more  vigorous  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations which  habitually  belong  to  a  man. 
Mrs.  Sarrasin  could  ride  like  a  man  as  well  as 
like  a  woman,  and  in  many  a  foreign  enter- 
prise she  had  adopted  man's  clothing  regularly. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  actually  masculine  about 
her  appearance  or  her  manners,  and  she  had 
a  very  sweet  and  musical  voice,  which  much 
pleased  the  ears  of  the  Dictator. 

Oisin  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  wife's  frc- 
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qiient  appearance  in  man's  dress  with  an  air 
of  pride  in  her  versatiht3^ 

'  Oh,  but  I  haven't  done  that  for  a  long 
time,'  she  said,  with  a  hght  blush  rising  to 
her  pale  cheek.  '  I  liaven't  been  out  of  my 
petticoats  for  ever  so  long.  But  I  confess  I 
did  sometimes  enjoy  a  regular  good  gallop  on 
a  bare-backed  horse,  and  riding-habits  won't 
do  for  that.' 

'  Few  men  can  handle  a  rifle  as  that  woman 
can,'  Sarrasin  remarked,  with  another  gleam 
of  pride  in  his  face. 

The  Dictator  expressed  his  compliments 
on  the  lady's  skill  in  so  many  manly  exercises, 
but  he  had  himself  a  good  deal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  against  ladies  who  could 
manage  a  rifle  and  ride  astride. 

'All  I  have  done,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  said, 
'  was  to  take  the  commands  of  my  husband 
and  be  as  useful  as  I  could  in  the  w^ay  he 
thought  best.     I  am  not  for  Woman's  Eights, 
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Mr.  Ericson — I  am  for  wives  obeying  their 
husbands,  and  as  much  as  possible  effacing 
themselves.' 

The  Dictator  did  not  quite  see  that  follow- 
ing one's  husband  to  the  wars  in  man's  clothes 
was  exactly  an  act  of  complete  self-effacement 
on  the  part  of  a  woman.  But  he  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  Mrs.  Sarrasin  was  absolutely 
serious  and  sincere  in  her  description  of  her 
own  condition  and  conduct.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  jocular  about  her. 

'  You  must  have  had  many  most  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  experiences,'  the  Dicta- 
tor said.  '  I  hope  you  will  give  an  account 
of  them  to  the  world  some  day.' 

'  I  am  already  working  hard,'  Mrs.  Sarra- 
sin said,  '  putting  together  materials  for  the 
story  of  my  husband's  life — not  mine  ;  mine 
would  be  poor  work  indeed.  I  am  in  my 
proper  place  when  I  am  acting  as  his  secretary 
and  his  biographer.' 
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'  And  such  a  memory  as  she  has,'  Sarrasin 
exclaimed.  '  I  assure  your  Excellency  ' — 
Ericson  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  wave  away 
the  title,  which  seemed  to  him  ridiculous 
under  present  circumstances,  but  Sarrasin, 
with  a  movement  of  polite  deprecation,  re- 
peated the  formality — '  I  assure  your  Excel- 
lency tliat  she  remembers  lot  of  things  hap- 
pening to  me ' 

'  Or  done  by  you,'  the  lady  interposed. 

'  Well,  or  done  by  me ;  things  that  had 
wholly  passed  out  of  my  memory.' 

'  Quite  natural,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  observed, 
blandly,  '  that  you  should  forget  them,  and 
that  I  should  remember  them.'  There  was 
something  positively  youthful  about  the  smile 
that  lighted  up  her  face  as  she  said  the  words, 
and  Ericson  noticed  that  she  had  a  peculiarly 
sweet  and  winning  smile,  and  that  her  teeth 
could  well  bear  the  brightest  light  of  day. 
Ericson  began  to  grow  greatly  interested  in 
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her,  and  to  thiDk  that  if  slie  was  a  little 
of  an  oddity  it  was  a  pity  we  had  not 
a  good  many  other  oddity  women  going 
round. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  what  you  are  doing 
with  your  husband's  career,  Mrs.  Sarrasin,' 
he  said,  '  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  see.  I  have  been  something  of  a  literary 
man  myself — was  at  one  time — and  1  delight 
in  seeing  a  book  in  some  of  its  early  stages. 
Besides,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  and  even  a 
fighter  myself,  and  perhaps  I  might  be  able 
to  make  a  sugs^estion  or  two.' 

'  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted.  Xow, 
Oisin,  my  love,  you  must  not  object.  His 
Excellency  knows  well  that  you  are  a  modest 
man  by  nature,  and  do  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing made  of  what  you  have  done  ;  but  as 
he  wishes  to  see  what  I  am  doing ' 

'  Whatever  his  Excellency  pleases,'  Captain 
Sarrasin  said,  with  a  grave  bow. 
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'Dinner  is  served,'  tlie  man-servant  an- 
nounced at  this  critical  moment. 

'  You  sliall  see  it  after  dinner,'  Mrs.  Sarra- 
sin  said,  as  slie  took  the  Dictator's  arm,  and 
led  him  rather  than  accompanied  him  out  of 
the  drawing-room  and  down  tlie  stairs. 

'  Wliat  charming  water-colours  ! '  the  Dic- 
tator said,  as  he  noticed  some  pictures  hung 
on  the  wall  of  the  stairs. 

'  Oh,  these  ?  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  like 
them.  I* am  very  fond  of  drawing;  it  often 
amuses  me  and  helps  to  pass  away  the  time. 
You  see,  I  have  no  cliildren  to  look  after,  and 
Oisin  is  a  good  deal  away.' 

'  Not  willingly,  I  am  sure.' 

'No,  no,  not  willingly.  Dear  Oisin,  he 
has  always  my  approval  in  everything  he  does. 
He  is  my  child — my  one  child — my  big  cliild 
— so  I  tell  him  often.' 

'  But  these  water-colours.  I  really  must 
have  a  good  look  at  them  by-and-by.     And 
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they  are  so  prettily  and  tastefully  framed — so 
unlike  the  sort  of  frame  one  commonly  sees  in 
London  houses.* 

'  The  frames — yes — well,  I  make  them  to 
please  myself  and  Oisin.' 

'  You  make  them  yourself.' 
'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  fond  of  frame  making,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  jobs  of  that  kind.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  dining- 
room.  It  was  a  very  pretty  little  room,  its 
walls  not  papered,  but  painted  a  soft  amber 
colour.     No  pictures  were  on  the  walls. 

'  I  like  the  idea  of  your  walls,'  Ericson 
said.  '  The  walls  are  themselves  the  decora- 
tion.' 

'Yes,'  she  said,  '  that  was  exactly  our  idea 
— let  the  colour  be  the  decoration ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  anyone  discover 
the  idea  before.  People  generally  ask  me 
why  I  don't  have  pictures  on  the  dining-room 
walls,  and   then  I  have   to    explain   as   well 
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as  I  can  that  tlie  colour  is  decoration 
enough.' 

*  And  then,  I  suppose,  some  of  them  look 
amazed,  and  can't  understand  how  you ' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  yes,'  she  answered. 

The  dinner  was  simple  and  unpretentious, 
but  excellent,  almost  perfect  in  its  way.  A 
clear  soup,  a  sole,  an  entree  or  two,  a  bit  of 
venison,  a  sweet — with  good  wines,  but  not 
too  many  of  them. 

'You  have  a  good  cook,  Mrs.  Sarrasin,' 
the  Dictator  said. 

'I  am  made  proud  by  your  saying  so. 
We  don't  keep  a  cook — 1  do  it  all  myself — 
am  very  fond  of  cooking.' 

The  Dictator  looked  round  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. Was  this  a  jest?  Oh,  no  ;  there  was 
no  jesting  expression  on  Mrs.  Sarrasin's  face. 
She  was  merely  making  a  statement  of  fact. 
Ericson  began  to  suspect  that  tlie  one  tiling 
which  the  lady  had  least  capacity  for  making. 
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or,  perhaps,  for   understanding,  was    a  jest 
But  lie  was  certainly  amazed  at  the  versatility 
of  her  accomplishments,  and  he  frankly  told 
her  so. 

'You  see,  we  have  but  a  small  income,' 
she  explained  quietly,  '  and  I  like  to  do  all  I 
can  ;  and  Oisin  hkes  my  cookery — he  is  used 
to  it.  We  only  keep  two  maids  and  this 
man ' — alluding  to  the  momentarily  absent 
attendant — '  and  he  was  an  old  soldier  of 
Oisin's.  I  will  tell  you  his  story  some  time — 
it  is  interesting  in  its  way.' 

'  I  think  everything  in  this  house  is  inter- 
esting,' the  Dictator  declared  in  all  sincerity. 

Captain  Sarrasin  talked  but  little.  He 
was  quite  content  to  hear  his  wife  talk  with 
the  Dictator  and  to  know  that  she  was  pleased, 
and  to  believe  that  the  Dictator  was  pleased 
with  her.  That,  however,  he  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course — everybody  must  be  pleased 
with  that  woman. 

I  2 
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After  dinner  tlie  Dictator  studied  the  so- 
called  autobiography.  It  was  a  marvellously 
well-ordered  piece  of  composition  as  far  as  it 
went.  It  w^as  written  in  the  neatest  of  manu- 
script, and  had  evidently  been  carefully  copied 
and  re-copied  so  that  the  volume  now  in  his 
hands  was  about  as  good  as  any  print.  It 
was  all  chaptered  and  paged  most  carefully. 
It  was  rich  with  capital  pencil  sketches  and 
even  with  etchings.  Tliere  was  no  trace  of 
any  other  hand  but  tlie  one  that  he  could 
find  out  in  tlie  whole  volume.  He  greatly 
admired  the  drawings  and  etchings. 

'  These  are  yours,  of  course  ? '  he  said, 
turning  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Sarrasin. 

'Oh,  yes ;  I  like  to  draw  for  this  book.  I 
hope  it  will  have  a  success.  Do  you  think  it 
will  ?  '  she  asked  wistfully. 

'  A  success  in  what  way,  Mrs.  Sarrasin  ? 
Do  you  mean  a  success  in  money  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  no ;  we  don't  care  about  that.  I 
suppose  it  will  cost  us  some  money.' 

'I  fancy  it  will  if  you  have  all  these 
illustrations,  and  of  course  you  will  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  want  them  to  be  in,  because  I 
think  I  can  show  what  danger  my  husband 
has  been  in  better  with  my  pencil  than  with 
my  pen — I  am  a  poor  writer.' 

'  Then  the  work  is  really  all  your  own  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  no  time ;  I  could  not 
have  him  worried.  It  is  my  wish  altogether, 
and  he  yields  to  it — only  to  please  me.  He 
does  not  care  in  the  least  for  publicity — I  do, 
for  him.' 

The  Dictator  began  to  be  impressed,  for 
the  first  time,  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  an  absence  of  the  sacred  gift  of  humour 
is  often  a  great  advantage  to  mortal  hap- 
piness, and  even  to  mortal  success.  There 
was     clearly    and     obviously     a     droll     and 
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humorous  side  to  the  career  and  the  com- 
panionship of  Captain  Sarrasin  and  his  wife. 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  make  fun  of  them 
both  !  perhaps  of  her  more  especially.  Cheap 
cynicism  could  hardly  find  in  the  civilised 
world  a  more  ready  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Suppose,  then,  that  Sarrasin  or  his  wife  had 
either  of  them  any  of  the  gift — if  it  be  a  gift 
and  not  a  curse — which  turns  at  once  to  the 
ridiculous  side  of  things,  where  would  this 
devoted  pair  have  been?  Why,  of  course 
they  would  have  fallen  out  long  ago.  Mrs. 
Sarrasin  would  soon  have  seen  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  ridiculous  old  Don  Quixote  sort 
of  person,  whom  she  was  puffing  and  boom- 
ing to  an  unconscionable  degree,  and  whom 
people  were  laughing  at.  Captain  Sarrasin 
would  have  seen  that  his  wife  was  uncon- 
sciously '  bossing  the  show,'  and  while  pro- 
fessing to  act  entirely  under  his  command 
was   really   doing   everything   for   him — was 
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writing  his  life  while  declariDg  to  everybody 
that  he  was  writing  it  himself.  Now  they 
were  like  two  children — like  brother  and 
sister — wrapped  up  in  each  other,  hardly 
conscious  of  any  outer  world,  or,  perhaps, 
still  more  like  two  child-lovers — like  Paul 
and  Virginia  grown  old  in  3'ears,  but  not  in 
feehngs.  The  Dictator  loved  humour,  but  he 
began  to  feel  just  now  rather  glad  that  there 
were  some  mortals  who  did  not  see  the 
ridiculous  side  of  life.  He  felt  curiously 
touched  and  softened. 

Suddenly  the  mihtary  butler  came  in  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  a  sort  of  military 
salute. 

'Telegram  for  his  Excellency,'  he  said 
gravely. 

Ericson  took  the  telegram.  '  May  I?'  he 
asked  of  Mrs.  Sarrasin,  who  made  quite  a 
circuitous  bow  of  utter  asssnt. 

Ericson  read. 
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'Will  you  meet  me  to-night  at  eleven, 
on  bridge,  St.  James's  Park.  Have  special 
reason. — Hamilton.' 

Ericson  was  puzzled. 

'  This  is  curious,'  he  said,  looking  up  at 
his  two  friends.  '  This  is  a  telegram  from  my 
friend  and  secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else — Hamilton — asking  me 
to  meet  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  the 
bridge,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Now,  that  is  a 
place  I  am  fond  of  going  to — and  Hamilton 
has  gone  there  with  me — but  why  he  should 
want  to  meet  me  there  and  not  at  home 
rather  puzzles  me.' 

'Perhaps,'  Captain  Sarrasin  suggested, 
'  there  is  someone  coming  to  see  you  at  your 
hotel  later  on,  for  whose  coming  Mr.  Hamilton 
wishes  to  prepare  you.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that,'  Ericson  said 
meditatively ;  '  but  then  he  signs  himself  in 
an  odd  sort  of  way.' 
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'  Eh,  how  is  that  ?  '  Sarrasin  asked.  '  It  is 
his  name,  surely,  is  it  not — Hamilton? ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  had  got  into  a  way  years  ago 
of  always  calling  him  ''  the  Boy,"  and  he  got 
into  a  way  of  signing  himself  "  Boy  "  in  all  our 
confidential  communications,  and  I  haven't 
for  years  got  a  telegram  from  him  that  wasn't 
signed  "  Boy." ' 

Mrs.  Sarrasin  sent  a  flash  of  her  eyes  that 
was  like  a  danger  signal  to  her  husband.  He 
at  once  understood,  and  sent  another  signal 
to  her. 

'  Of  course  I  must  go,'  Ericson  said. 
'Whatever  Hamilton  does,  he  has  good 
reason  for  doing.  One  can  always  trust  him 
in  that.' 

Captain  Sarrasin  was  about  to  interpose 
something  in  the  way  of  caution,  but  his  wife 
flashed  another  signal  at  him,  and  he  shut  up. 

'And  so  I  must  go,'  the  Dictator  said, 
'  and  I  am  sorry.     I  have  had  a  very  happy 
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evening ;  but  you  will  ask  me  again,  and  I 
shall  come,  and  we  shall  be  good  friends. 
Shall  we  not,  Mrs.  Sarrasin? ' 

'  I  hope  so,'  said  the  lady  gravely.  '  We 
are  devoted  to  your  Excellency,  and  may 
perhaps  have  a  chance  of  proving  it  one  day.' 

The  Dictator  had  a  little  brougham  from 
Paulo's  waitin^]^  for  him.  He  took  a  kindlv 
leave  of  his  host  and  hostess.  He  lifted  Mrs. 
Sarrasin's  long,  strong,  slender  hand  in  his, 
and  bent  over  it,  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  He 
felt  drawn  towards  the  pair  in  a  curious  way, 
and  he  felt  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different 
aG^e  from  ours — as  if  Sarrasin  ouf]^ht  to  have 
been  another  Gotz  of  Berhchingen,  about 
whom  it  would  have  been  right  to  say,  '  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  age  that  misprizes 
thee,'  as  if  she  were  the  mail-clad  wife  of 
Count  Eobert  of  Paris. 

When  he  had  gone,  up  rose  Mrs.  Sarrasin 
and  spake : — 
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'  Now,  then,  Oisin,  let  us  go.' 

'  Where  shall  we  go  ?  '  Oisin  asked  rather 
blankly. 

'  After  him,  of  course.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  are  quite  right,' 
Sarrasin  said,  suddenly  waking  up  at  the 
tone  of  her  voice  to  what  he  felt  instinc- 
tively must  be  her  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  '  You  don't  believe,  my 
love,  that  that  telegram  came  from  Hamil- 
ton ? ' 

'  Why,  dearest,  of  course  I  don't  believe 
it — it  is  some  plot,  and  a  very  clumsy  plot 
too  ;  but  we  must  take  measures  to  counter- 
plot it.' 

'  We  must  follow  him  to  the  ground.' 

'  Of  course  we  must.' 

'  Shall  I  bring  a  revolver  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  this  will  be  only  a  case  of  one 
man.  We  shall  simply  appear  at  the  right 
time.' 
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'  You  always  know  what  to  do,'  Sarrasin 
exclaimed. 

'  Because  I  have  a  husband  who  has 
always  taught  me  what  to  do,'  she  replied 
fervently. 

Then  the  military  butler  was  sent  for  a 
hansom  cab,  and  Sarrasin  and  his  wife  were 
soon  spinning  on  their  way  to  St.  James's 
Park.  They  had  ample  time  to  get  there  be- 
fore the  appointed  moment,  and  nothing  would 
be  done  until  the  appointed  moment  came. 
They  drove  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  they  dis- 
missed their  cab  and  made  quickly  for  the 
bridge  over  the  pond.  It  was  not  a  moon- 
lighted night,  but  it  was  not  clouded  or  hazy. 
It  was  what  sailors  would  call  a  clear  dark 
night.  There  was  only  one  figure  on  the 
bridge,  and  tliat  they  felt  sure  was  the  figure 
of  the  Dictator.  Mrs.  Sarrasin  had  eyes  like 
a  lynx's,  and  she  could  even  make  out  his 
features. 
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'  Is  it  he  ?  '  Sarrasin  asked  in  a  whisper. 
He  had  keen  sight  himself,  but  he  preferred 
after  long  experience  to  trust  to  the  eyes  of 
his  wife. 

'  It  is  he,'  she  answered  ;  '  now  we  shall 
see.' 

They  sat  quietly  side  by  side  on  a  bench 
under  the  dark  trees  a  little  away  from  the 
bridge.  Nobody  could  easily  see  them — no 
one  passing  through  the  park  or  bound  on 
any  ordinary  business  would  be  likely  to  pay 
any  attention  to  them  even  if  he  did  see  them. 
It  was  no  part  of  Mrs.  Sarrasin's  purpose  that 
they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  absolutely 
unnoticeable.  If  Mr.  Hamilton  should  appear 
on  the  bridge  she  would  then  simply  touch 
Sarrasin's  arm,  and  they  would  quietly  get  up 
and  go  home  together.  But  suppose — what 
she  fully  expected — that  someone  should  ap- 
pear who  was  not  Hamilton,  and  should  make 
for  the  bridge,  and  in  passing  should  see  her 
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husband  and  her,  and  thereupon  should  shnk 
off  in  another  direction — then  she  should 
have  seen  the  man,  and  could  identify  him 
among  a  thousand  for  ever  after.  In  that 
event  Sarrasin  and  she  could  then  CDnsider 
what  "was  next  to  be  done — whether  to  go  at 
once  to  Ericson  and  tell  him  of  what  they  had 
seen,  or  to  wait  there  and  keep  watch  until  he 
had  gone  away,  and  then  follow  quietly  in  his 
track  until  tliey  had  seen  him  safely  home. 
One  thing  Mrs.  Sarrasin  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  :  if  there  was  any  assassin  plot  at 
all,  and  she  believed  there  was,  it  would  be  a 
safe  and  certain  assassination  tried  when  no 
watching  eyes  were  near. 

The  Dictator  meanwhile  was  leaning 
over  the  bridge  and  looking  into  the  water, 
lie  was  not  thinking  much  about  the 
water,  or  the  sk}^,  or  the  scene.  He  was 
not  as  yet  thinking  even  of  whether 
Hamilton  was    comhig  or   not.     He   was,  of 
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course,  a  little  puzzled  by  the  terms  of 
Hamilton's  telegram,  but  there  might  be 
twenty  reasons  why  Hamilton  should  wish 
to  meet  him  before  he  reached  home,  and  as 
Hamilton  knew  well  his  fancy  for  night 
lounges  on  that  bridge,  and  as  the  park  lay 
fairly  well  between  Captain  Sarrasin's  house 
and  the  region  of  Paulo's  Hotel,  it  seemed 
likely  enough  that  Hamilton  might  select  it 
as  a  convenient  place  of  meeting.  In  any 
case,  the  Dictator  was  not  by  nature  a  sus- 
picious man,  and  he  was  not  scared  by  any 
thoughts  of  plots,  and  mystifications,  and 
personal  danger.  He  was  a  fatalist  in  a 
certain  sense — not  in  the  religious,  but  rather 
in  the  physical  sense.  He  had  a  sort  of  wild- 
grown,  general  thought  that  man  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  that  while 
he  is  useful  for  that  work  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  sent  away  from  it.  This  was,  perhaps, 
only  an  effect  of  temperament,   although  he 
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found  himself  often  trying  to  palm  it  off  on 
himself  as  philosophy. 

So  he  was  not  troubling  himself  much 
about  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  telegram. 
Hamilton  would  come  and  explain  it,  and  if 
Hamilton  did  not  come  there  would  be  some 
other  explanation.  He  began  to  think  about 
quite  other  things — he  found  himself  thinking 
of  the  bright  eyes  and  the  friendly,  frank, 
caressing  ways  of  Helena  Langley. 

The  Dictator  began  somehow  to  realise 
the  fact  that  he  had  hitherto  been  leading  a 
very  lonely  life.  He  was  seldom  alone — had 
seldom  been  alone  for  many  years  ;  but  he 
began  to  understand  the  difference  between 
not  being  alone  and  being  lonely.  During 
all  his  working  career  his  life  had  wanted 
that  companionship  which  alone  is  companion- 
ship to  a  man  of  sensitive  nature.  He  had 
been  too  busy  in  his  time  in  Gloria  to  think 
about  all  tliis.     The  days  had  gone  by  him 
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with  a  rush.  Each  day  brought  its  own 
sudden  aud  vivid  interest.  Each  day  had  its 
own  decisions  to  be  formed,  its  own  plans  to 
be  made,  its  own  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
its  own  struggles  to  be  fought  out.  Ericson 
had  dehghted  in  it  all,  as  a  splendid  exhilara- 
ting game.  But  now,  in  his  enforced  retire- 
ment and  comparative  restlessness,  he  looked 
back  upon  it  and  thought  how  lonel}^  it  all 
was.  When  each  day  closed  he  had  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  tell  all  his  thoughts  about 
what  the  day  had  done  or  what  the  next  day 
was  likely  to  bring  forth.  Someone  has 
written  about  the  '  passion  of  solitude ' — not 
meaning  the  passion  for  solitude,  the  passion 
of  the  saint  and  the  philosopher  and  the 
anchorite  to  be  alone  and  to  commune  with 
outer  nature  or  one's  inner  thought — no,  no, 
but  the  passion  of  solitude — the  raging  pas- 
sion born  of  solitude  which  craves  and  cries 
out  in  agony  for  the  remedy  of  com  panic n- 
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ship — of  some  sweet  and  loved  and  trusted 
companionship — hke  the  fond  and  futile 
longing  of  the  childless  mother  for  a 
child. 

Eleven  !  The  strokes  of  the  hour  rang  out 
from  Big  Ben  in  the  Clock  Tower  of  West- 
minster Palace — the  Parliament  House  of 
which  Ericson,  in  his  collegiate  days,  had 
once  made  it  his  ambition  to  be  a  member. 
The  sound  of  the  strokes  recalled  his  mind  for 
the  moment  to  those  early  days,  when  the 
ambition  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  had  been 
the  very  seamark  of  his  utmost  sail.  How 
different  his  life  had  been  from  what  his  early 
ideas  would  have  constructed  it !  And  now — 
was  it  all  over  ?  Had  his  active  career  closed  ? 
Was  he  never  again  to  have  his  chance  in 
Gloria — in  Gloria  which  he  had  almost  begun 
to  love  as  a  bride  ?  Or  was  he  failing  in  his 
devotion  to  his  South  American  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  ?     Was  the  love  of  a  mortal  woman 
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coming  in  to  distract  him  from  his  love  to 
that  land  with  an  immortal  future  ? 

It  pleased  him  and  tantalised  him  thus  to 
question  himself  and  find  himself  unable  to 
give  the  answers.  But  he  bore  in  mind  the 
fact  that  Hamilton,  the  most  punctual  of  hving 
men,  was  not  quite  punctual  this  time.  He 
turned  his  keen  eyes  upon  the  Clock  Tower,  and 
could  see  that  during  his  purposeless  reflections 
quite  five  minutes  had  passed.  '  Something 
has  happened,'  he  thought.  '  Hamilton  is 
certainly  not  coming.  If  he  meant  to  keep 
the  appointment  he  would  have  been  here 
waiting  for  me  five  minutes  before  the  time. 
Well,  I'll  give  him  five  minutes  more,  and 
then  I'll  go.' 

Several  persons  had  passed  him  in  the 
meanwhile.  They  were  the  ordinary  pas- 
sengers of  the  night-time.  The  milliner's 
apprentice  took  leave  of  her  lover  and  made 
for  her  home  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets 
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about  Broad  Sanctuary.  The  artisan,  who  had 
been  enjoying  a  drink  in  one  of  the  public- 
houses  near  the  Park,  was  starting  for  his  home 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Occasionally 
some  smart  man  came  from  St.  James's  Street 
to  bury  himself  in  his  flat  in  Queen  Anne's 
Mansions.  A  belated  Tommy  Atkins  crossed 
the  bridge  to  make  for  the  St.  James's 
Barracks.  One  or  two  of  the  daughters  of 
folly  went  loungingly  by — ^wandering,  not 
altogether  purposeless,  among  the  open  roads 
of  the  Park.  None  of  all  these  had  taken  any 
notice  of  the  Dictator. 

Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  near,  just  as  the 
Dictator  was  turning  to  go,  and  even  at  that 
moment  he  noticed  that  several  persons  had 
quite  lately  passed,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
moment  when  the  place  was  solitary,  and  a 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  this 
might  be  Hamilton,  who  had  waited  for  an 
opportunity.     He  turned  round,  and  saw  that 
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a  short  and  dapper-looking  man  had  come  up 
close  beside  him.  The  man  leaned  over  the 
bridge. 

'  A  fine  night,  governor,'  he  said. 

'  A  very  fine  night,'  Ericson  said  cheerily, 
and  he  was  turning  to  go  away. 

'No  ofience  in  talking  to  you,  I  hope, 
governor  ? ' 

'Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  Ericson  said. 
'  Why  should  there  be  ?  Why  shouldn't  you 
talk  to  me  ?  ' 

'Some  gents  are  so  stuck-up,  don't  you 
know.' 

'  Well,  I  am  not  very  much  stuck-up,' 
Ericson  said,  much  amused  ;  '  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whetlier  I  exactly  know  what 
stuck-up  means.' 

'  Why,  where  do  you  come  from  ? '  the 
stranger  asked  in  amazement. 

'  I  have  been  out  of  England  for  many 
years.     I  have  come  from  South  America.' 
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'  No — you  don't  mean  that !  Why,  that 
beats  all  I  Look  here — I  have  a  brother  in 
South  America.' 

'  South  America  is  a  large  place.  Where 
is  your  brother  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I've  got  a  letter  from  him  here.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
place.     I  can't  make  it  out  myself.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  can,'  said  Ericson  carelessly. 
'  Come  under  this  gas-lamp  and  let  me  see  your 
letter.'  The  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  folded  letter.  He  had  something 
else  in  his  hand,  as  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
watching  Mrs.  Sarrasin  could  very  well  see. 

'  Another  second,'  she  whispered  to  her 
husband. 

The  Dictator  took  the  letter  good-naturedly, 
and  began  to  open  it  under  the  light  of  the 
lamp  which  hung  over  tlie  bridge.  The 
stranger  was  standing  just  behind  him.  The 
place  was  otherwise  deserted. 
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'  Now,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  whispered. 

Then  Captain  Sarrasin  strode  forward 
and  seized  the  stranger  by  the  shoulder  with 
one  hand,  and  by  his  right  arm  with  an- 
other. 

*  What  are  you  a-doin'  of?  '  the  stranger 
asked  angrily. 

'  Well,  T  want  to  know  who  you  are  in  the 
first  place.  I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon 
for  intruding  on  you,  but  my  wife  and  I 
happened  to  be  here,  and  we  just  came  up  as 
this  person  was  talking  to  you,  and  we  want 
to  know  who  he  is.' 

'  Captain  Sarrasin  !  Mrs.  Sarrasin  !  Where 
have  you  turned  up  from?  Tell  me — have 
you  really  been  benignly  shadowing  me  all 
this  way  ? '  Ericson  asked  with  a  smile. 
*  There  isn't  the  slightest  danger,  I  can  assure 
you.  This  man  merely  asked  me  a  civil 
question.' 

The  civil  man,  meanwhile,  was  wrestling 
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and  wriggling  under  Sarrasin's  grip.     He  was 

wrestlinfT  and  wri^y^lino^  all  in  vain. 

'  You  let  me  go,'  the  man  exclaimed,  in  a 

tone  of  righteous  indignation.     'You  hain't 

nothin'  to  do  with  me.' 

'  I  must  first  see  what  you  have  got  there 

in  your  hand,'  Sarrasin  said.     '  See — there  it 

is !      Look   here,   your   Excellency — look  at 

that  knife ! ' 

Sarrasin  took  from  the  man's  hand  a  short, 

one-bladed,    delicately-shaped,    and    terrible 

knife.      It   might   be   trusted    to   pierce   its 

way  at  a   single    touch,  not   to   say  stroke, 

into  the  heart  of  any  victim. 

'  That's  the  knife  I  use  at  my  trade,'  the 
man  exclaimed  indignantly.  'I  am  a  ladies' 
slipper-maker,  and  that's  the  knife  I  use  for 
cutting  into  the  leathers,  because  it  cuts 
clean,  don't  you  see,  and  makes  no  waste. 
Lord  bless  you,  governor,  what  a  notion  you 
have  got  into  your  'ead !  I  shall  amuse  my 
old  woman  when  I  tell  her.' 
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'Why  (lid  you  have  the  knife  in  your 
hand  ?  '  Sarrasin  sternly  asked. 

'Took  it  out,  governor,  jest  by  chance 
when  I  was  taking  out  the  letter.' 

'  You  don't  carry  a  knife  like  that  open  in 
your  pocket,'  Sarrasin  said  sternly.  '  It  closes 
up,  I  suppose,  or  else  you  have  a  sheath  for 
it.  Oh,  yes,  I  see  the  spring — it  closes  this 
way — and  I  think  I  have  seen  this  pretty 
sort  of  weapon  before.  Well,  look  here, 
you  don't  carry  that  sort  of  toy  open  in 
your  pocket,  you  know.  How  did  it  come 
open  ?  ' 

'  Blest  if  I  know,  governor — you  are  all 
a-puzzlin'  of  me.' 

'  Show  me  the  knife,'  the  Dictator  said, 
taking  for  the  first  time  some  genuine  interest 
in  the  discussion. 

'  Look  at  it,'  Sarrasin  said.  '  Don't  give  it 
back  to  him.' 

The  Dictator  took  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
and,  touching  the  spring  with  the  mariner  of 
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one  who  understood  it,  closed  and  opened  the 
weapon  several  times. 

'  I  know  the  knife  very  well/  he  said  ;  '  it 

has  been  brought  into  South  America  a  good 
deal,  but  I  believe  it  is  Sicilian  to  begin  with. 
Look  here,  my  man,  you  say  you  are  a  ladies' 
slipper-maker  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  am.     Ain't  I  told  you  so  ?  ' 

'  Whom  do  you  work  for  ?  ' 

'  Works  for  myself,  governor.' 

'  Where  is  your  shop  ?  ' 

'  Down  in  the  East  End,  don't  you 
know  ? ' 

'I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  East 
End,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  struck  in  with  her  musical, 
emphatic  voice.  '  Tell  me  exactly  where  you 
live.' 

'  Out  Whitechapel  way.' 

'But  please  tell  me  the  exact  place.  T 
happen  to  know  Whitechapel  pretty  well.* 

'  Off  Whitechapel  Eoad  there.' 
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'  Where  ? ' 

He  made  a  sulky  effort  to  evade.  Mrs. 
Sarrasin  was  not  to  be  so  easily  evaded. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said,  '  the  name  of  the  street 
you  live  in,  and  the  name  of  any  streets  near  to 
it,  and  how  they  lie  with  regard  to  each  other. 
Come,  don't  think  about  it,  but  tell  me ;  you 
must  know  where  you  live  and  work,* 

'  I  don't  want  to  have  you  puzzlin'  and 
worritin'  me.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  this  street  is ' — 
she  named  a  street — '  or  this  court,  or  that 
hospital,  or  the  nearest  omnibus  stand  to  the 
hospital  ? ' 

No,  he  didn't  remember  any  of  these 
places  ;  he  had  enough  to  do  mindin'  of  his 
work. 

'  This  man  doesn't  live  in  Whitechapel,' 
Mrs.  Sarrasin  said  composedly.  She  put  on 
no  air  of  triumph — she  never  put  on  any  airs 
of  triumph,  or  indeed  airs  of  any  kind. 
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'  Well,  there  ain't  no  crime  in  giving  a 
wrong  address,'  the  man  said.  'What  busi- 
ness have  you  with  where  I  live  ?  You  don't 
pay  for  my  lodging,  anyhow.' 

'Where  were  you  born?'  Mrs.  Sarrasin 
asked. 

'  Why,  in  London,  to  be  sure.' 

'  In  the  East  End  ? ' 

'  So  I'm  told — I  don't  myself  remember.' 

'  Well,  look  here,  will  you  just  say  a  few 
words  after  me  ?  ' 

'  I  ain't  got  no  pertickler  objection.' 

The  cross-examination  now  had  passed 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sarrasin. 
Captain  Sarrasin  looked  on  with  wonder  and 
dehght — Ericson  was  really  interested  and 
amused. 

'  Say  these  words.'  She  repeated  slowly, 
and  giving  him  plenty  of  time  to  get  the 
words  into  his  ears  and  his  mind,  a  number 
of  phrases  in  which  the  peculiar  accent  and 
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pronunciation  of  the  born  Whitechapel  man 
were  certain  to  come  out.  Ericson,  of  course, 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
performance.  The  East  End  man  hesi- 
tated. 

'I  ain't  here  for  playing  tricks,'  he 
mumbled.  '  I  want  to  be  getting  home  to  my 
old  woman.' 

'  Look  here,'  Sarrasin  said,  angrily  inter- 
fering. '  You  just  do  as  you  are  told,  or  I'll 
whistle  for  a  policeman  and  give  you  into 
custody,  and  then  everything  about  you  will 
come  out — or,  by  Jove,  Ell  take  you  up  and 
drop  you  into  that  pond  as  if  you  were  a 
blind  kitten  !  Answer  the  lady  at  once,  you 
confounded  scoundrel ! ' 

The  small  eyes  of  the  Whitechapel  man 
flashed  lire  for  an  instant — a  fire  that  certainly 
is  not  common  to  Cockney  eyes — and  he  made 
a  sudden  grasp  at  his  pocket. 

'See  there!'   Sarrasin  exclaimed.      'The 
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ladies'  slipper-maker  is  grasping  for  his  knife, 
and  forgets  that  we  have  got  it  in  our  posses- 
sion.' 

'This  is   certainly   becoming  interesting,' 
Ericson  said.     *  It  is  much  more  interesting 
than  most  plays  that  I  have  lately  seen.    Now, 
then,  recite  after  the  lady,  or  confess  thyself.' 
It  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Dic- 
tator that  when  once  or  twice  some  wayfarer 
passed    along  the    bridge   or  on  one  of  the 
near- lying  paths  the  maker  of  ladies'  slippers 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious  to  attract 
attention.     He   appeared,  in  fact,   to  be  the 
one  of  the  whole  party  who  was  most  eager 
to  withdraw   himself  from  the  importunate 
notice  of  the  casual  passer-by.     A  man  con- 
scious of  no  wrong  done  or  planned  by  him, 
and  unjustly  bullied  and  badgered  by  three 
total    strangers,  would  most  assuredly  have 
leaped  at  the  chance  of  appealing  to  the  con- 
sideration and  the  help  of  the  passing  citizen. 
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Mrs.  Sarrasin  remorselessly  repeated  her 
test  words,  and  the  man  repeated  them  after 
her. 

'That  will  do,'  she  said  contemptuously; 
'  the  man  was  never  born  in  Whitechapel — 
his  East  End  accent  is  mere  gotten  up  stage- 
play.'  Then  she  spoke  some  rapid  words  to 
her  husband  in  a  patois  which  Ericson  did  not 
understand.  The  Whitechapel  man's  eyes 
flashed  fire  again. 

'  You  see,'  she  said  to  the  Dictator,  '  he 
understands  me !  I  have  been  saying  in 
Sicilian  j^^^ois  that  he  is  a  hired  assassin  born 
in  England  of  Sicilian  parents,  and  brought 
up,  probably,  near  Snow  Hill — and  this 
\Yhitechapel  gentleman  understood  every 
word  I  said  !  If  you  give  him  the  alternative 
of  going  to  the  nearest  police-station  and  being 
charged,  or  of  talking  Sicilian  j^atois  with 
me,  you  will  see  that  he  prefers  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  conversation  in  ^loiWdin  patois  with  me.' 
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*  I  propose  that  we  let  him  go/  the  Dicta- 
tor said  decisively.  '  We  have  no  evidence 
against  hiin,  except  that  he  carries  a  pecu- 
liar knife,  and  that  he  is,  as  you  say,  of 
Sicilian  parents/ 

'  Your  Excellency  yourself  gave  me  the 
hint  I  acted  on,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  said  deferen- 
tially, '  when  you  made  the  remark  that  the 
knife  was  Sicilian.  I  spoke  on  mere  guess- 
work, acting  on  that  hint.' 

'  And  you  were  right,  as  you  always  are,' 
Captain  Sarrasin  struck  in  with  admiring  eyes 
fixed  on  his  wife. 

'  Well,  he  is  a  poor  creature,  anyhow,'  the 
Dictator  said — and  he  spoke  now  to  his 
friends  in  Spanish — '  and  not  mucli  up  to  his 
work.  If  he  were  worth  anything  in  his  own 
line  of  business  he  might  have  finished  the  job 
Avitli  that  knife  instead  of  stopping  to  open  a 
conversation  with  me.' 

*  But  he  has  been  set  on  by  someone  to 
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do  this  job,'  Sarrasin  said,  '  and  we  might  get 
to  know  who  is  the  someone  that  set  him  on.' 
'  We  shall  not  know  from  him,'  the  Dicta- 
tor replied  ;  '  he  probably  does  not  know  who 
are  the  real  movers.  No  ;  if  there  is  anything 
serious  to  come  it  will  come  from  better  hands 
than  his.  No,  my  dear  and  kind  friends,  we 
can't  get  any  further  with  him.  Let  the 
creature  go.  Let  him  tell  his  employers, 
whoever  they  are,  that  I  don't  scare,  as  the 
Americans  say,  worth  a  cent.  If  they  have 
any  real  assassins  to  send  on,  let  them  come  ; 
this  fellow  won't  do  ;  and  I  can't  have  para- 
graphs in  the  papers  to  say  that  I  took  any 
serious  alarm  from  a  creature  who,  with  such 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  could  not,  without  a 
moment's  parley,  make  it  do  his  work.' 

'The  man   is   a   hired  assassin,'  Sarrasin 
declared. 

'  Very  likely,'  the  Dictator  replied  calmly  ; 
'  but  we  can't  convict  him  of  it,  and  we  had 

VOL.  II.  L 
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better  let  him  go  his  blundering  way.'  The 
Dictator  had  meanwhile  been  riveting  his  eyes 
on  the  face  of  the  captive — if  we  may  call 
liim  so — anxious  to  fmd  out  from  his  expres- 
sion wliether  lie  understood  Spanish.  If  he 
seemed  to  understand  Spanish  then  tlie  affair 
would  be  a  little  more  serious.  It  might 
lead  to  the  impression  that  he  was  really 
mixed  up  in  South  American  affairs,  and  that 
he  fancied  he  had  partisan  wrongs  to  avenge. 
But  the  man's  face  remained  imperturbable. 
He  evidently  understood  nothing.  It  was  not 
even,  the  Dictator  felt,  certain  that  he  had 
been  put  on  his  guard  by  his  former  lapse 
into  unlucky  consciousness  when  Mrs.  Sarrasin 
tried  him  and  trapped  him  with  the  Sicilian 
patois.  No,  there  was  a  look  of  dull  curiosity 
on  his  face,  and  that  was  all. 

'  We'll  keep  the  knife  ?  '  Sarrasin  asked. 

'Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  keep  the 
knife.     It  may  possibly  come  in  as  a  jtn^c^  de 
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justification  one  of  tliese  days.  What's  the 
value  of  your  knife  ? '  he  asked  in  Enghsh, 
suddenly  turning  on  the  captive  with  a  stern 
voice  and  manner  that  awed  the  creature. 

'  It's  well  worth  a  quid,  governor.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  should  think  it  was.  There's  a 
quid  and  a  half  for  you,  and  go  your  ways. 
We  have  agreed — my  friends  and  I — to  let 
you  off  this  time,  although  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  you  meant  murder.' 

^  Oh,  governor  ! ' 
•    .  '  If  you  try  it  again,'  the   Dictator  said, 
'  you  will  forfeit  your  life  whether  you  succeed 
or  fail.     Now  get  away — and  set  us  free  from 
your  presence.' 

The  man  ran  along  the  road  leading  east- 
ward— ran  with  the  speed  of  some  hunted 
animal,  the  path  re-echoing  to  the  sound  of 
his  flying  feet.     Ericson  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'  You  have  in  all  probabihty  saved  my  life,' 
the  Dictator  said.     '  You  two ' 

i2 
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'  All  lier  doing,'  Sarrasin  interposed. 

'  I  think  I  understand  it  all,'  Ericson  went 
on.  'I  have  no  doubt  this  was  meant  as  an 
attempt.  But  it  was  a  very  bungling  first 
attempt.  The  planners,  whoever  they  were, 
were  anxious  first  of  all  to  keep  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  responsibility  and 
suspicion,  and  instead  of  hiring  a  South 
American  bravo,  and  so  in  a  manner  bringing 
it  home  to  themselves,  they  merely  picked  up 
and  paid  an  ordinary  Sicilian  stabber  who  had 
no  heart  in  the  matter,  who  probably  never 
heard  of  me  before  in  all  his  life,  and  had  no 
partisan  hatred  to  drive  him  on.  So  he 
dalhed,  and  bungled  ;  and  then  you  two  inter- 
vened, and  his  game  was  hopeless.  He'll  not 
try  it  again,  you  may  be  sure.' 

'  No,  lie  probably  has  had  enough  of  it,' 
Captain  Sarrasin  said  ;  '  and  of  course  he  has 
got  his  pay  beforehand.  But  someone  else 
will.' 
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'  Very  likely,'  the  Dictator  said  carelessly. 
'  They  will  manage  it  on  a  better  plan  next 
time.' 

'  We  must  have  better  plans,  too,'  Sarrasin 
said  warmly. 

'  How  can  we  ?  The  only  wise  thing  in 
such  affairs  is  to  take  the  ordinary  and  reason- 
able precautions  that  any  sane  man  takes  who 
has  serious  business  to  do  in  life,  and  then  not 
to  trouble  oneself  any  further.  Anyhow,  I 
owe  to  you  both,  dear  friends,'  and  the  Dic- 
tator took  a  liand  of  each  in  one  of  his,  '  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  And  now  I  propose 
that  we  consider  the  whole  incident  as  vide, 
and  that  we  go  forthwith  to  Paulo's  and  have 
a  pleasant  supper  there  and  summon  up  the 
boy  Hamilton,  even  should  he  be  in  bed,  and 
ask  him  how  he  came  to  send  out  telegrams 
for  belated  meetings  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
have  a  good  time  to  repay  us  for  our  loss  of 
an  hour  and  the  absurdity  of  our  adventure. 
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Come,  Mrs.  Sarrasin,  you  will  not  refuse  my 
invitation  ?  ' 

'  Excellency,  certainly  not.' 

'  You  can  stay  in  the  hotel,  dear,'  Sarrasin 
suggested. 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  that  best,'  she  said. 

'  They  won't  expect  you  at  home  ?  '  the 
Dictator  asked. 

'  They  never  expect  us,'  Mrs.  Sarrasin  an- 
swered with  her  usual  sweet  gravity.  '  When 
we  are  coming  we  let  them  know — if  we  do 
not  we  are  never  to  be  expected.  My  husband 
could  not  manage  his  affairs  at  all  if  we  were 
to  have  to  look  out  for  being  expected.' 

'  You  know  how  to  live  your  life,  Mrs. 
Sarrasin,'  the  Dictator  said,  much  interested. 

'I  have  tried  to  learn  the  art,'  she  said 
modestly. 

'  It  is  a  useful  branch  of  knowledge,'  Eric- 
son  answered,  '  and  one  of  the  least  cultivated 
by  men  or  women,  I  think.' 
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They  were  moving  along  at  this  time. 
They  crossed  the  bridge  and  passed  by  Marl- 
borough House,  and  so  got  into  Pall  Mall. 

'  How  shall  we  go  ? '  the  Dictator  asked, 
glancing  at  the  passing  cabs,  some  flying,  some 
crawling. 

'  Four-wheeler  ?  '  Sarrasin  sufir^ested  ten- 
tatively. 

'  No ;  I  don't  seem  to  be  in  humour  for 
anything  slow  and  creeping,'  the  Dictator 
said  gaily.  '  I  feel  full  of  animal  spirits, 
somehow.  Perhaps  it  is  the  getting  out  of 
danger,  although  really  I  don't  think  there 
was  much ' — and  then  he  stopped,  for  he 
suddenly  reflected  that  it  must  seem  rather 
ungracious  to  suggest  that  there  was  not 
much  danger  to  a  pair  of  people  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Clapham  Common  to 
look  after  his  life.  '  There  was  not  much 
craft,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  displayed  in  that 
first  attempt.      You   will  have  to  look  after 
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me  pretty  closely  in  the  future.  No  ;  I  must 
spin  in  a  hansom — it  is  the  one  thing  I 
specially  love  in  London,  its  hansom.  Here, 
we'll  have  two  hansoms,  and  I'll  take  charge 
of  Mrs.  Sarrasin,  and  you'll  follow  us,  or,  at 
least,  you'll  find  your  way  the  best  you  can, 
Captain  Sarrasin — and  let  us  see  who  gets 
there  first.' 
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CHAPTER  XY 

'  IF   I   WERE   TO   ASK   YOU  ?  ' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Hamilton  had  never 
sent  any  telegram  asking  the  Dictator  to  meet 
him  on  the  bridge  in  St.  James's  Park  or  any- 
where else  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Hamil- 
ton at  first  was  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
letting  loose  of  the  supposed  assassin,  and  was 
at  all  events  much  in  favour  of  giving  infor- 
mation at  Scotland  Yard  and  putting  the 
police  authorities  on  the  look-out  for  some 
plot.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Dictator  was 
clear  and  fixed,  and  Hamilton  naturally  yielded 
to  it.  Ericson  was  quite  prepared  to  beheve 
that  some  plot  was  expanding,  but  he  was 
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convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it 
to  expand.  Tlie  one  great  thing  was  to  find' 
out  who  were  the  movers  in  the  plot.  If  the 
London  Sicilian  really  were  a  hired  assassin, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  thrown  out  merely  as 
a  skirmisher  in  the  hoj)e  that  he  might  succeed 
in  doing  the  work  at  once,  and  the  secure 
conviction  that  if  he  failed  he  could  be  aban- 
doned to  his  fate.  It  was  the  crude  form  of 
an  attempt  at  political  assassination.  A  wild 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  Dictator's  friends 
would,  he  felt  convinced,  have  no  better  effect 
than  to  put  his  enemies  prematurely  on  their 
guard,  and  inspire  them  to  plan  something 
very  subtle  and  dangerous.  Or  if,  then,  their 
hate  did  not  take  so  serious  a  form,  the  Dicta- 
tor reasoned  that  they  were  not  particularly 
dangerous.  So  he  insisted  on  lying  low,  and 
quietly  seeing  what  would  come  of  it.  He 
was  not  now  disposed  to  underrate  the  danger, 
but  he  felt  convinced  that  the  worst  possible 
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course  for  him  would  be  to  proclaim  the  danger 
too  soon. 

Therefore,  Ericson  insisted  that  the  story 
of  the  bridge  and  the  Sicilian  knife  must  be 
kept  an  absolute  secret  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  the  help  of  Scotland  Yard  must  not 
be  invoked.  Of  course,  it  was  clear  even  to 
Hamilton  that  there  was  no  evidence  against 
the  supposed  Sicilian  which  would  warrant 
any  magistrate  in  committing  him  for  trial  on 
a  charge  of  attempted  assassination.  There 
was  conjectural  probability  enough  ;  but  men 
are  not  sent  for  trial  in  this  country  on  charges 
of  conjectural  probability.  The  fact  of  the 
false  telegram  having  been  sent  was  the  only 
thing  which  made  it  clear  that  behind  the 
Sicilian  there  were  conspirators  of  a  more 
educated  and  formidable  character.  The 
Sicilian  never  could  have  sent  that  telcOTam  : 
would  not  be  likely  to  know  anything  about 
Hamilton.      Hamilton    in    the    end    became 
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satisfied  that  the  Dictator  was  right,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  a  keen  look-out 
and  let  the  plot  develop  itself.  The  most 
absolute  reliance  could  be  put  on  the  silence 
of  the  Sarrasins  ;  and  better  look-out  could 
hardly  be  kept  than  the  look-out  of  that 
brave  and  quick-witted  pair  of  watchers. 
Therefore  Ericson  told  Hamilton  he  meant  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

The  very  day  after  the  scene  on  the  bridge 
the  Dictator  got  an  imperious  little  note  from 
Helena  asking  him  to  come  to  see  her  at  once, 
as  she  had  something  to  say  to  him.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  her — he  had  been  occupying 
himself  in  an  odd  sort  of  way  with  the  con- 
viction, the  memory,  that  if  the  supposed 
assassin  had  only  been  equal  to  his  work,  the 
last  thought  on  earth  of  the  Dictator  would 
have  been  given  to  Helena  Langley.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  Dictator,  in  his  quiet, 
une^otistic  nature,  to  think  of  what  Helena 
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Langley  would  have  given  to  know  that  her 
name  in  such  a  crisis  would  liave  been  on  his 
dying  lips. 

Ericson  himself  did  not  think  of  the 
matter  in  that  sentimental  and  impassioned 
way.  He  was  only  studying  in  his  mind  the 
curious  fact  that  he  certainly  was  thinking 
about  Helena  Langley  as  he  stood  on  the 
bridge  and  looked  on  the  water ;  and  that,  if 
the  knife  of  the  ladies'  shpper-maker  liad  done 
its  business  promptly,  the  last  thought  in  his 
mind,  the  last  feeling  in  his  heart,  would  have 
been  given  not  to  Gloria  but  to  Helena 
Langley. 

He  was  welcomed  and  ushered  by  To-to. 
When  the  footman  had  announced  him, 
Helena  sprang  up  from  her  sofa  and  ran  to 
meet  him. 

'  I  sent  for  you,'  she  said,  almost  breath- 
lessly, '  because  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
you  !     Will  you  promise  me,  as   all  gallants 
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did  in  the  old  days — will  you  promise  me 
before  I  ask  it,  that  you  will  grant  it  ? ' 

'  The  knights  in  the  old  days  had  wonder- 
ful auxiliaries.  They  had  magical  spells,  and 
sorceresses,  and  wizards — and  we  have  only 
our  poor  selves.  Suppose  I  were  not  able  to 
grant  the  favour  you  ask  of  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  but,  if  that  were  so,  I  never  should 
ask  it.  It  is  entirely  and  absolutely  in  your 
power  to  say  yes  or  no.' 

'  To  say — and  then  to  do.' 

'  Yes,  of  course — to  say  and  then  to  do.' 

'Well,  then,  of  course,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  '  I  shall  say  yes.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  replied  fervently ;  '  it's 
only  this — that  you  will  take  some  care  of 
yourself — take,'  and  she  hesitated,  and  almost 
shuddered,  '  some  care  of  your — life.' 

For  a  moment  he  thought  that  slie  had 
heard  of  the  adventure  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  he  was  displeased. 
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*  Is  my  life  threatened  ? '  be  asked. 

'  My  father  thinks  it  is.  He  has  had  some 
information.  There  are  people  in  Gloria  who 
hate  you — bad  and  corrupt  and  wicked 
people.  My  father  thinks  you  ought  to  take 
some  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  that  is  so  dear  to  you,  and  for  the 
sake  of  some  friends  who  care  for  you,  and 
who,  I  hope,  are  dear  to  you  too.'  Her  voice 
trembled,  but  she  bore  up  splendidly. 

'  I  love  my  friends,'  the  Dictator  said 
quietly,  '  and  I  would  do  much  for  their 
sake — or  merely  to  please  them.  But  tell  me, 
what  can  I  do  P  ' 

'  Be  on  the  look-out  for  enemies,  don't  go 
about  alone — at  all  events  at  night — don't  go 
about  unarmed.  My  father  is  sure  attempts 
will  be  made.' 

These  words  were  a  relief  to  Ericson. 
They  showed  at  least  that  she  did  not  sup- 
pose any  attempt  had  yet  been  made.     This 
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was  satisfactory.  The  secret  to  wliicli  he 
attached  so  much  importance  had  been  kept. 

'  It  is  of  no  use,'  the  Dictator  said.  '  In 
this  sort  of  business  a  man  has  got  to  take  his 
life  in  his  hand.  Precautions  are  pretty  well 
useless.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
assassin — I  mean  the  fellow  who  wants  to  be 
an  assassin  and  tries  to  be  an  assassin — is  a 
mere  mountebank,  who  miglit  be  safely 
allowed  to  shoot  at  you  or  stab  at  you  as 
long  as  he  likes  and  no  harm  done.  Why? 
Because  the  creature  is  nervous,  and  afraid  to 
risk  his  own  life.  Get  the  man  who  wants 
to  kill  you,  and  does  not  care  about  his  own 
life — is  willing  and  ready  to  die  the  instant 
after  he  has  killed  you — and  from  a  man 
like  that  you  can't  preserve  your  life.' 

Helena  shuddered.  *  It  is  terrible,'  she 
said. 

'  Dear  Miss  Langley,  it  is  not  more  terrible 
than  a  score  of  chances  in  life  which  young 
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ladies  run  without  the  slightest  sense  of 
alarm.  Why  you,  in  your  working  among 
the  poor,  run  the  danger  of  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox  every  other  day  in  your  life,  and 
you  never  think  about  it.  How  many  public 
men  have  died  by  the  assassin's  hand  in  mjr 
days  ?  Abraham  Lincoln,  Marshal  Prim, 
President  Garfield,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
— two  or  three  more  ;  and  how  many  young 
ladies  have  died  of  scarlet  fever  ?  ' 

'  But  one  can't  take  any  precautions 
against  scarlet  fever — except  to  keep  away 
from  where  it  may  be — and  not  to  do  what 
one  must  feel  to  be  a  duty.' 

'  Exactly,'  he  said  eagerly ;  '  there  is 
where  it  is.' 

'You  can't,'  she  urged,  'have  police  pro- 
tection against  typhus  or  small-pox.' 

'  Nor  against  assassination,'  he  said  gravely. 
'  At  least,  not  against  the  only  sort  of  assassins 
who  are   in  the  least   desrree  dangerous.     I 
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want  you  to   understand  tliis  quite  clearly,' 
he    said,  turning    to    her    suddenly  with  an 
earnestness  which  had    something  tender  in 
it.     'I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  rash 
or  foolhardy  or  careless  about  my  own  life. 
I  have  only  too  much  reason  for  wanting  to 
live — aye,    even  for    clinging    to    life !     But, 
as  a  matter  of  calculation,  there   is  no  pre- 
caution  to    be    taken    in  such  a  case  whicli 
can   be   of  the  slightest  value  as  a  genuine 
protection.      An    enemy  determined    enough 
will  get  at    you    in    your    bedroom    as    you 
sleep  some  night — you  can't  have  a  cordon  of 
police   around  your   door.     Even  if  you  did 
have  a  police  cordon  round  you  when  you 
took  your  walks  abroad,  it  wouldn't  be  of  tlie 
slightest  use  against  the  bullet  of  the  assassin 
firino'  from  the  crarret  window.' 

'  Tliis  is  appalling,'  Helena  said,  turning 
pale.  '  I  now  understand  why  some  women 
have  such  a  horror  of  anything  like  political 
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strife.  I  wonder  if  I  should  lose  courage  if 
someone  in  whom  I  was  interested  were  in 
serious  danger  ? ' 

'  You  would  never  lose  your  courage,'  tlie 
Dictator  said  firmly.  '  You  would  fear  no- 
thing so  much  as  that  those  you  cared  for 
should  not  prove  themselves  equal  to  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them.' 

'  I  used  to  think  so  once,'  she  said.  '  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  about  myself  now.' 

'Well,  in  this  case,'  he  interposed  quickly, 
'  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  appre- 
hension of  danger.  I  am  afraid,'  he  added, 
vfith  a  certain  bitterness,  '  my  enemies  in 
Gloria  do  not  regard  me  as  so  very  formidable 
a  personage  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  paj^  for  the  cost  of  my  assassination.  I 
don't  fancy  they  are  looking  out  for  my  speedy 
return  to  Gloria.' 

'  My  father's  news  is  different.  He  hears 
that  your  party  is  growing  in  Gloria  every 
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day,  and  that  the  people  in  power  are  making 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  odious 
to  the  country.' 

'  That  they  are  likely  enough  to  do,'  lie 
said,  with  a  briglit  look  coming  into  his  eyes, 
'  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  precipitate  matters.  We  can  t 
afford  to  have  revolution  after  revolution  in  a 
poor  and  struggling  place  like  Gloria,  and  so 
I  want  these  people  to  give  the  full  measure 
of  their  incapacity  and  their  baseness  so  that 
when  they  fall  they  may  fall  like  Lucifer ! 
Hamilton  would  be  rather  for  rushing  things 
— I  am  not.' 

'  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  Gloria  ? ' 
Helena  asked  almost  timidly.  She  had  lately 
grown  rather  shy  of  asking  him  questions  on 
j)olitical  matters,  or  of  seeming  to  assume  any 
right  to  be  in  his  confidence.  All  the  im- 
pulsive courage  wliich  she  used  to  have  in  the 
•dayswlien  thier  acquaintanceship  was  but  new 
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and  slight  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  now 
that  they  Avere  such  close  and  recognised 
friends,  and  that  random  report  occasionally 
e^ave  them  out  as  en<]^ac{ed  lovers. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  he  answered  ;  '  I  thought  you 
knew — I  fancied  I  had  told  you.  I  have 
constant  information  from  friends  on  whom  I 
can  absolutely  rely — in  Gloria.' 

'  Do  they  know  what  your  enemies  are 
doincT?' 

'  Yes,  I  should  think  they  would  get  to 
know,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  '  as  far  as  any- 
thin  sf  can  be  known.' 

'  Would  they  be  hkely  to  know,'  she  asked 
again  in  a  timid  tone, '  if  any  plot  were  being 
got  up  against  you  ?  ' 

'  Any  plot  for  my  murder  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ! '  Her  vcice  sank  to  a  whisper — she 
hardly  dared  to  put  the  possibility  into  words. 
The  fear  which  we  allow  to  occupy  our 
thougrhts   seems  sometimes  too  fearful  to  be 
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put  into  words.  It  appears  as  if  by  spoken 
utterance  we  conjure  up  the  danger. 

'  Some  hint  of  the  kind  might  be  got/  he 
said  hesitatingly.  '  Our  enemies  are  very 
crafty,  but  these  things  often  leak  out.  Some- 
one loses  courac^e  and.  asks  for  advice — or 
confides  to  his  wife,  and  she  takes  frinht  and 
goes  for  counsel  to  somebody  else.  Then 
two  words  of  a  telegram  across  the  ocean 
would  put  me  on  my  guard.' 

'If  you  should  get  such  a  message,  will 
you — tell  me'^.  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  he  said  carelessly,  '  I 
can  promise  you  that.' 

'  And  will  you  promise  me  one  thing  more 
— will  you  promise  to  be  careful  ?  ' 

'  What  is  being  careful  ?  How  can  one 
take  care,  not  knowing  where  or  from  where 
the  danger  threatens  ? ' 

'  But  you  need  not  go  out  alone,  at  night.* 

'You  have  no  idea  how  i^reat  a  delic^ht  it 
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is  for  me  to  go  about  London  at  night.  Then 
I  am  quite  free — of  politicians,  intervie^^ers, 
gossiping  people,  society  ladies,  and  all  the 
rest.  I  am  master  of  myself,  and  I  am  myself 
again.' 

'Still,  if  your  friends  ask  you ' 

'  Some  of  my  friends  have  asked  me.' 

'  And  you  did  not  comply  ?  ' 

'  No ;  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
necessity  for  complyiug.' 

'  But  if  /  were  to  ask  you  .^ '  She  laid  her 
liand  gently,  lightly,  timidly  on  his. 

'Ah,  well,  if  you  were  to  ask  me,  that 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing.' 

'  Then  I  do  ask  you,'  she  exclaimed,  almost 
joyously. 

He  smiled  a  bright,  half-sad  smile  upon 
the  kindly,  eager  girl. 

'Well,  I  promise  not  to  go  out  alone  at 
night  in  London  until  you  release  me  from 
my  vow.     It  is  not  much  to  do  this  to  please 
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you.  Miss  Laiigley — you  have  been  so  kind  to 
me.  I  am  really  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  do  anything  to  please  you.' 

'You  have  pleased  me  much,  yet  I  feel 
penitent  too.' 

'  Penitent  for  what  ? ' 

'  For  having  deprived  you  of  these  lonely 
midnight  walks  which  you  seem  to  love  so 
much.' 

'I  shall  love  still  more  the  thought  of 
giving  anything  up  to  please  you.' 

'Thank  you,'  she  said  gravely — and  that 
was  all  she  said.  She  began  to  be  afraid  that 
she  had  shown  her  hand  too  much.  She 
began  to  wonder  what  he  w^as  thinking  of 
her — whether  he  thought  her  too  free-spoken 
— too  forward — whether  he  had  any  suspicion 
of  her  feelino's  towards  him.  Ilis  manner, 
too,  had  always  been  friendly,  gentle,  tender, 
even ;  but  it  was  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
a23parently  considered  all  suspicion  of  love- 
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making  to  be  wholly  out  of  tlie  question. 
This  very  fact  had  made  her  incautious,  she 
thought.  If  any  serious  personal  danger  ever 
should  threaten  him,  how  should  she  be  able 
to  keep  her  real  feelings  a  secret  from  liim  ? 
Were  they,  she  asked  herself  in  pain  and  with 
flushing  face,  a  secret  even  now  ?  After  to-day 
could  he  fail  to  know — could  he  at  all  events 
fail  to  guess  ? 

Did  the  Dictator  know — did  he  guess — 
that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  him  ? 

The  Dictator  did  not  know  and  did  not 
guess.  The  frankness  of  her  manners  had 
completely  led  him  astray.  The  way  in 
which  she  rendered  him  open  homage  de- 
ceived him  wholly  as  to  her  feelings.  He 
knew  that  she  liked  his  companionship — of 
that  he  could  have  no  doubt — he  knew  that 
she  was  by  nature  a  hero-worshipper  and 
that  he  was  just  now  her  hero.  But  he 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  girl 
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was  ill  love  with  him.  After  a  Httle  while  he 
would  go  away — to  Gloria,  mo^t  likely — and 
she  would  soon  find  some  other  hero,  and  one 
day  he  should  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Eupert  Langley  was  married. 
Then  he  would  write  her  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, and  in  due  course  he  would 
receive  from  her  a  friendly  answer — and 
there  an  end. 

Perhaps  just  now  he  was  more  concerned 
about  his  own  feelings  than  about  hers — 
much  more,  indeed,  because  he  had  not  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  her  feelings  were  in 
any  wise  disturbed.  But  his  own?  He  began 
to  tliink  it  time  that  he  should  grow  ac- 
quainted with  his  heart,  and  search  what 
stirred  it  so.  lie  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  he  was  growing  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  companionship  of 
this  beautiful,  clever,  and  romantic  girl.  He 
found  that  she  disputed  Gloria  in  his  mind.. 
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He  found  that,  mingling  imperceptibly  with 
his  hope  of  a  triumphant  return  to  Gloria, 
was  the  thought  that  she  would  feel  the 
triumph  too,  or  tlie  painful  thought  that  if 
it  came  she  would  not  be  near  him  to  hear 
the  story.  He  found  tliat  one  of  tlie  delights 
of  his  lonely  midnight  walks  was  tlie  quiet 
thou^rht  of  her.  It  used  to  be  a  gladness  to 
him  to  recall,  in  those  moments  of  solitude, 
some  word  that  she  h.ad  spoken — some  kindly 
touch  of  her  hand. 

He  began  to  grow  afraid  of  his  position 
and  his  feelings.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
falling  in  love?  That  was  no  part  of  the 
work  of  his  life.  What  could  it  be  to  him 
but  a  misfortune  if  he  were  to  fiill  in  love 
with  this  girl  who  was  so  much  younger  than 
he  ?  Supposing  it  possible  that  a  girl  of  that 
age  could  love  him,  what  had  he  to  offer  her? 
A  share  in  a  career  that  might  well  prove 
desperate — a  career  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden 
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and  swift  close,  very  probably  by  his  own 
death  at  tlie  hands  of  his  successful  enemies 
in  Gloria !  Think  of  the  bright  home  in 
which  he  found  that  girl — of  the  tender, 
almost  passionate,  love  she  bore  to  her  father, 
and  which  her  father  returned  with  such  love 
for  her — think  of  tlie  brilliant  future  that 
seemed  to  aAvait  her,  and  then  think  of  the 
possibility  of  her  ever  being  prevailed  upon 
to  share  his  dark  and  doubtful  fortunes.  The 
Dictator  was  not  a  rich  man.  Much  of  wliat 
he  once  had  was  flung  away — or  at  all  events 
given  away — in  his  efforts  to  set  up  reform 
and  constitutionalism  in  Gloria.  The  plain 
truth  of  the  position  was  that  even  if  Helena 
Langley  were  at  all  hkely  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  it  would  be  his  clear  duty  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  one  who  wished  her  w^ell,  to  dis- 
courage any  such  feeling  and  to  keep  away 
from  her.  But  the  Dictator  honestly  believed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  put  any  such  thought 
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as  that  out  of  his  mind.  The  very  frankness 
— the  childhke  frankness — vrith  which  she 
had  a2:)proached  him  made  it  clear  that  she 
had  no  thought  of  any  love-making  being 
possible  between  them.  '  She  thinks  of  me  as 
man  almo-^.t  old  enough  to  be  her  father,'  he 
said  to  himself.  So  the  Dictator  reconciled 
his  conscience,  and  still  kept  on  seeing  her. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  GRIEVANCE 

The  Dictator  and  Hamilton  stood  in  Ericson's 
study,  waiting  to  receive  a  deputation.  The 
Dictator  liad  agreed  to  receive  tliis  deputation 
from  an  or^ianisation  of  workino-  men.  The 
deputation  desired  to  complain  of  the  long 
hours  of  work  and  the  small  rate  of  pay  from 
which  English  artisans  in  many  branches  of 
labour  had  to  suffer.  Why  they  had  sought 
to  see  him  he  could  not  very  well  tell — and 
certainly  if  it  had  been  left  to  Hamilton, 
whose  mind  was  set  on  sparing  the  Dictator 
all  avoidable  trouble,  and  who,  moreover,  had 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  no  great  belief  in  remedy 
by  working-men's  deputation,  the  poor  men 
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would  probably  not  have  been  accorded  the 
favour  of  an  interview.  Bat  the  Dictator  in- 
sisted on  receiving  tliem,  and  they  came  ; 
trooped  into  the  room  awkwardly  ;  at  first 
seemed  slow  of  speech,  and  soon  talked  a 
great  deal.  He  listened  to  all  they  had  to 
say,  and  put  questions  and  received  answers, 
and  certainly  impressed  the  deputation  witli 
the  conviction  that  if  his  Excellency  the  ex- 
Dictator  of  Gloria  could  not  do  anything  very 
much  for  them,  his  heart  at  least  was  in  their 
cause.  He  had  an  idea  in  his  mind  of  some- 
thing he  could  do  to  help  the  over-oppressed 
English  working  man — and  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  consented  to  receive  the 
deputation. 

The  spokesman  of  the  deputation  was  a 
gaunt  and  haggard-looking  man.  The  dirt 
seemed  ingrained  in  him — in  his  liands,  his 
eyebrows,  his  temples,  under  his  liair,  up  to 
his  very  eyes.     He  told  a  pitiful  story  of  long 
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work  and  short  pay — of  hungry  children  and 
an  over-tasked  wife.  He  told,  in  fact,  the 
story  familiar  to  all  of  us — the  '  chestnut '  of 
the  newspapers — the  story  which  the  busy 
man  of  ordinary  society  is  not  expected  to 
trouble  himself  by  reading  any  more — sup- 
posing he  ever  had  read  it  at  all. 

The  Dictator,  however,  was  not  an  ordinary 
society  man,  and  he  had  been  a  long  time 
away  from  England,  and  had  not  had  his 
attention  turned  to  these  social  problems  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  therefore  deeply 
interested  in  the  whole  business,  and  he  asked 
a  number  of  questions,  and  got  shrewd,  keen 
answers  sometimes,  and  very  rambling  answers 
on  other  occasions.  The  deputation  was  like 
all  other  deputations  with  a  grievance.  There 
was  the  fanatic  burning  to  a  white  heat,  with 
the  inward  conviction  of  wrong  done,  not 
accidentally,  but  deliberately,  to  him  and  to 
his  class.      There  was    the  prosaic,  didactic, 
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reasoning  man,  who  wanted  to  talk  the  wliole 
matter  out  himself,  and  to  put  everybody's 
arguments  to  the  test,  and  to  prove  that  all 
were  wrong  and  weak  and  fallible  and  un- 
practical save  himself  alone.  There  was  the 
fervid  man,  who  always  wanted  to  dash  into 
the  middle  of  every  other  man's  speech. 
There  was  the  practical  man,  who  came  with 
j)apers  of  figures  and  desired  to  make  it  all  a 
question  of  statistics.  There  was  the  '  crank,' 
who  disagreed  with  everything  that  everybody 
else  said  or  suggested  or  could  possibly  have 
said  or  suggested  on  that  or  any  other  subject. 
The  first  trouble  of  the  Dictator  was  to  get  at 
any  commonly  admitted  appreciation  of  facts. 
More  than  once — many  times  indeed — he  had 
to  interpose  and  explain  that  he  personally 
knew  nothing  of  the  subjects  they  were  dis- 
cussing ;  that  he  only  sought  for  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  he  begged  them  if  they  could 
to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the   actual 
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realities  which  they  wished  to  bring  under 
his  notice.  Even  when  he  had  thus  adjured 
them  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  get  them  to 
be  all  in  a  story.  Poor  fellows  !  each  one  of 
them  had  his  own  peculiar  views  and  his  own 
peculiar  troubles  too  closely  pressing  on  his 
brain.  The  Dictator  was  never  impatient — 
but  he  kept  asking  himself  the  question : 
'  Suppose  I  had  the  power  to  legislate,  and 
were  now  called  upon  by  these  men  and  in 
their  own  interests  to  legislate,  what  on  their 
own  showing  should  I  be  able  to  do  ?  ' 

More  than  once,  too,  he  put  to  them  that 
question.  '  Admitting  your  grievances — ad- 
mitting the  justice,  the  reason,  the  practical 
good  sense  of  your  demands,  what  can  /  do  ? 
Why  do  you  appeal  to  me  ?  I  am  no  legislator. 
I  am  a  proscribed  and  banished  man  from  a 
country  which  until  lately  most  of  you  had 
never  heard  of.  What  would  you  have  of 
me?* 
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The  spokesman  of  the  deputation  could  only 
answer  that  they  had  heard  of  him  as  of  one 
who  had  risen  to  supreme  position  in  a  great 
far-off  country,  and  who  had  always  concerned 
himself  deeply  with  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes. 

'  Will  that,'  he  asked,  '  get  me  one 
moment's  audience  from  an  English  official 
department  P ' 

No,  they  did  not  suppose  it  would  ;  they 
shook  their  heads.  They  could  not  help  him 
to  learn  how  he  was  to  help  them. 

The  day  was  cold  and  dreary.  No  matter 
though  the  season  was  still  supposed  to  be 
far  remote  from  winter,  yet  the  look  of  the 
skies  was  cruelly  depressing,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  loaded  with  a  misty  chill.  Ericson's 
heart  was  profoundly  touched.  He  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye  a  country  glowing  with  soft 
sunshine — a  country  where  even  winter  came 
caressingly    on  the   people   living   there ;    a 
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country  with  vast  and  almost  boundless 
spaces  for  cultivation  ;  a  country  watered 
with  noble  rivers  and  streams ;  a  country  to 
be  renowned  in  history  as  the  breeder  of 
horses  and  cattle  and  the  grower  of  grain  ;  a 
country  well  qualified  to  rear  and  feed  and 
bring  up  in  sunny  comfort  more  than  the  whole 
mass  of  the  hopeless  toilers  on  the  chill 
English  fields  and  in  the  sooty  English  cities. 
His  mind  was  with  the  country  with  which 
he  had  identified  his  career — which  only 
wanted  good  strong  hands  to  convert  her  into 
a  country  of  practical  prosperity — which 
only  needed  brains  to  open  for  her  a  history 
that  should  be  remembered  in  all  fiir-stretch- 
ing  time.  He  now  excused  himself  for  what 
had  at  one  moment  seemed  his  weakness  in 
consenting  to  receive  a  deputation  for  which 
he  could  do  nothing.  He  found  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  them  after  all. 

The  Dictator  had  a  sweet,  strong,  melo- 
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dious  voice.  When  he  had  heard  them  all 
most  patiently  out,  he  used  his  voice  and  said 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  directly  no  right  to  receive  them  at  all, 
for,  as  far  as  regards  this  country,  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  he  could  do  for  them. 
•He  was  not  an  official,  not  a  member  of 
Parliament,  not  a  person  claiming  the 
slightest  influence  in  English  public  life. 
Nor  even  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  did 
he  reckon  for  much  just  now.  He  was,  as 
they  all  knew,  an  exile  ;  if  he  were  to  return 
to  that  country  now,  his  life  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  forfeit.  Yet,  in  God's  good 
pleasure,  he  might,  after  all,  get  back  some 
time,  and,  if  that  should  be,  then  he  would 
think  of  his  poor  countrymen  in  England. 
Gloria  was  a  great  country,  and  could  find 
homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen.  There — he  had  no 
scheme,  had  never  thought  of  the  matter  until 
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quite  lately — until  they  had  asked  him  to 
receive  their  deputation.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  and  nothing  more  to  ask.  He 
was  ashamed  to  have  brought  them  to  listen 
to  a  reply  so  little  worth  in  any  sense ;  but 
that  was  all  that  he  could  tell  them,  and  if 
ever  again  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  an}'- 
thing,  then  he  could  only  say  that  he  hoped 
to  be  reminded  of  his  promise. 

The  deputation  went  away  not  only  con- 
tented but  enthusiastic.  They  quite  under- 
stood that  their  immediate  cause  was  not 
advanced  and  could  not  be  advanced  by 
anything  the  Dictator  could  possibly  have  to 
say.  But  they  had  been  impressed  by  his 
sincerity  and  by  his  sympathy.  They  had 
been  deputed  to  wait  on  many  a  public 
official,  many  a  head  of  a  department,  many  a 
Secretary  of  State,  many  an  Under-Secretary. 
They  were  familiar  with  the  stereotyped 
official   answers,    the   answers    that    assured 
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them  that  the  case  should  have  consideration, 
and  that  if  anything  could  be  done — well,  then, 
perhaps,  something  would  be  done.  Pos- 
sibly no  other  answer  could  have  been  given. 
The  answer  of  the  unofficial  and  irrespon- 
sible Dictator  promised  absolutely  nothing  ; 
but  it  had  the  musical  ring  of  sincerity  and  of 
sympathy  about  it,  and  the  men  grasped 
strongly  his  strong  hand,  and  went  away  glad 
that  they  had  seen  liim. 

The  Dictator  did  not  usually  receive 
deputations.  But  he  had  a  great  many  re- 
quests from  deputations  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  wait  on  him  and  express  their 
views  to  him.  He  was  amazed  sometimes  to 
find  what  an  important  man  he  was  in  the 
estimation  of  various  great  organisations.  He 
was  assured  by  the  committee  of  the  Universal 
Arbitration  Society  that,  if  he  would  only 
appear  on  their  platform  and  deliver  a  speech, 
the  cause  of  universal  arbitration  would  he 
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secured,  and  public  war  would  go  out  of 
fashion  in  the  world  as  completely  as  the  pri- 
vate duel  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England. 
Of  course,  he  was  politely  pressed  to  receive 
a  deputation  on  behalf  of  several  societies 
interested  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
great  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage.  The 
teetotallers  and  Local  Optionists  of  various 
forms  solicited  the  favour  of  a  talk  with  him. 
The  trade  associations  and  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers eagerly  desired  to  get  at  his  views. 
The  letters  he  received  on  the  subject  of  the 
hours  of  labour  interested  him  a  great  deal, 
and  he  tried  to  grapple  with  their  difficulties, 
but  soon  found  he  could  make  little  of  them. 
By  the  strenuous  advice  of  Hamilton  he  was 
induced  to  keep  out  of  these  complex  English 
questions  altogether.  Ericson  yielded,  know- 
ing that  Hamilton  was  advising  him  for  the 
best ;  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  Don 
Quixote  in  his  nature  ;  and  havin^j  now  a  sort 
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of  enforced  idleness  put  upon  him,  he  felt  a 
secret  yearning  for  some  enterprise  to  set  the 
world  right  in  other  directions  than  that  of 
Gloria. 

There  was  a  certain  indolence  in  Ericson's 
nature.  It  was  the  indolence  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  course  of  tre- 
mendous and  sustained  energy.  It  was  the 
nature  which  says  to  itself  at  one  moment, 
'  Up  and  do  the  work,'  and  goes  for  the  work 
with  unconquerable  earnestness  until  the 
work  is  done,  and  then  says,  '  Very  good ; 
now  the  work  is  done,  let  us  rest  and  smoke 
and  talk  over  other  things.'  Kature  is  one 
thing  ;  character  is  another.  We  start  with  a 
certain  kind  of  nature  ;  we  beat  it  and  mould 
it,  or  it  is  beaten  and  moulded  for  us,  into 
character.  Even  Hamilton  was  never  quite 
certain  whether  Nature  had  meant  Ericson  for 
a  dreamer,  and  Ericson  and  Fortune  co-ope- 
rating had  hammered  him  into  a  worker,  or 
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wlietlier  Nature  had  moulded  him  for  a 
worker  and  his  own  tastes  for  contemplation 
and  for  reading  and  for  rest  had  softened  him 
down  into  a  dreamer. 

'  The  condition  of  this  country  horrifies 
me,  Hamilton,'  he  said,  when  left  alone  with 
his  devoted  follower.  '  I  don't  see  any  way 
out  of  it.  I  find  no  one  who  even  professes 
to  see  any  way  out  of  it.  I  don't  see  any 
people  getting  on  well  but  the  trading  class.' 

'  But  the  trading  class  ?  '  Hamilton  asked, 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

'  You  mean  that  if  the  trading  class  are 
getting  on  well  tlie  country  in  the  end  will 
get  on  Avell  ?  ' 

'  It  would  look  like  that,'  Hamilton 
answered ;  '  wouldn't  it  ?  This  is  a  country 
of  trade.  If  our  trade  is  sound,  our  heart  is 
sound.' 

'  But  what  is  becoming  of  the  land,  what 
is    becoming    of    the    peasant  ?       What    is 
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becoming  of  the  East-end  population  ?  I 
don't  see  how  trade  helps  any  of  these.  Eead 
the  accounts  from  Liverpool,  from  Manchester, 
from  Sheffield,  from  anywhere :  nothing  but 
competition  and  strikes  and  general  misery. 
And,  look  here,  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  every- 
thing in  life  being  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
cities,  and  the  peasantry  of  England  totally 
disappearing,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  gaunt, 
ra^rcred  class  of  half-starved  labourers  in  bier 
towns.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Hamilton,  a 
cursed  day  has  come  when  we  see  that  day.' 

'  What  can  be  done  ? '  Hamilton  asked,  in 
a  kind  of  compassionate  tone — compassion 
rather  for  the  trouble  of  his  chief  than  for  the 
supposed  national  tribulation.  Hamilton  was 
a  generous-hearted  young  fellow  as  could  be, 
but  his  affections  were  more  evidenced  in  the 
concrete  than  in  the  abstract.  He  had  grown 
up  accustomed  to  all  these  distracting  social 
questions,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  any- 
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thing  very  miicli  was  likely  to  come  out  of 
them — at  any  rate,  he  supposed  that  if  any- 
thing were  to  come  of  them  it  would  come  of 
itself,  and  that  we  could  not  do  much  to  help 
or  hinder  it.  So  he  was  not  disposed  to 
distress  himself  much  about  these  social  com- 
plications, although,  if  he  felt  sure  that  his 
purse  or  his  labour  could  avail  in  any  way  to 
make  things  better,  his  help  most  assuredly 
would  not  be  wantin«;.  But  he  did  not  like 
the  Dictator  to  be  worried  about  such  things. 
The  Dictator's  work,  he  thought,  was  to  be 
kept  for  other  fields. 

'Nothing  can  be  done,  I  suppose,'  the 
Dictator  said  gloomily.  '  But,  my  dear 
Hamilton,  that  is  the  trouble  of  the  whole 
business.  That  does  not  help  us  to  put  it  out 
of  our  minds — it  only  racks  our  minds  all  the 
more.  To  think  that  it  should  be  so  !  To 
think  that  in  this  great  country,  so  rich  in 
money,  so  splendid  in   intellect,  we   should 
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have  to  face  that  horrible  problem  of  misery 
and  poverty  and  vice,  and,  having  stared  at  it 
long  enough,  simply  close  our  eyes,  or  turn 
away  and  deliver  it  as  our  final  utterance  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done ! ' 

'  Anyhow,'  Hamilton  said, '  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  by  you  and  me.  It's  of  no  use 
our  wearing  out  our  energies  about  it.' 

'  No,'  the  Dictator  assented,  not  without 
drawing  a  deep  breath  ; '  but  if  I  had  time  and 
energy  I  should  like  to  try.  We  have  no  such 
problems  to  solve  in  Gloria,  Hamilton.' 

'Xo,  by  Jupiter,'  Hamilton  exclaimed, 
'  and  therefore  the  very  sooner  we  get  back 
there  the  better.' 

The  Dictator  sent  a  compassionate  and 
even  tender  glance  at  his  young  companion. 
He  had  the  best  reason  to  know  how  sincere 
and  self-sacrificing  was  Hamilton's  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Gloria  ;  but  he  could  not  doubt 
that  just  at  present  there  was  mingled  in  the 
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young  man's  heart,  along  witli  the  wish  to  be 
serving  actively  the  cause  of  Gloria,  the  wish 
also  to  be  free  of  London,  to  be  away  from 
the  scene  of  a  bitter  disappointment.  The 
Dictator's  heart  was  deeply  touched.  He  had 
admired  with  the  most  cordial  admiration 
the  courage,  the  noble  self-repression,  which 
Hamilton  had  displayed  since  the  hour  of  his 
great  disappointment.  Never  a  word  of  re- 
pining, never  the  exhibition  in  public  of  a 
clouded  brow,  never  any  apparent  longing  to 
creep  into  lonely  brakes  like  the  wounded 
deer — only  the  man-like  resolve  to  put  up 
with  the  inevitable,  and  go  on  with  one's  work 
in  life  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  All 
the  time  the  Dictator  knew  what  a  passionately 
loving  nature  Hamilton  had,  and  he  knew  how 
he  must  have  suffered.  'I  am  old  enough 
almost  to  be  the  lad's  father,'  he  thought  to 
himself,  '  and  I  could  not  have  borne  it  like 
that.'     All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  a 
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time  so  short  that  Hamilton  was  not  able  to 
notice  any  delay  in  the  reply  to  his  observa- 
tion. 

'  You  are  right,  boy,'  the  Dictator  cheerily 
said.  '  I  don't  believe  that  you  and  I  were 
meant  for  any  mission  but  the  redemption  of 
Gloria.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  Hamilton 
interposed  quickly. 

'  Had  you  ever  any  doubt  of  my  feelings 
on  that  subject  ? '  Ericson  asked  with  a 
smile. 

'  Oh,  no,  of  course  not  ;  but  I  don't  always 
like  to  hear  you  talking  about  the  troubles  of 
these  old  worn-out  countries,  as  if  you  had 
anything  to  do  with  them  or  were  born  to  set 
them  right.  It  seems  as  if  you  were  being 
decoyed  away  from  your  real  business.' 

'No  fear  of  that,  boy,'  the  Dictator  said. 
'  What  I  was  thinking  of  was  that  we  might 
very  well  arrange  to  do  something  for  the 
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country  of  our  birth  and  the  country  of  our 
adoption  at  once,  Hamilton — by  some  great 
scheme  of  Enghsh  colonisation  in  Gloria.  If 
we  get  back  again  I  should  like  to  see  clusters 
of  English  villages  springing  up  all  over  tlie 
surface  of  that  lovely  country.' 

'  Our  people  are  so  wanting  in  adapta- 
bility/ Hamilton  began. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  say  that  ? 
Who  made  the  United  States  ?  What  about 
Australia  ?     What  about  South  Africa  ?  ' 

'These  were  weedy  poor  chaps,  these 
fellows  who  were  here  just  now,'  Hamilton 
suggested. 

'  Good  brain-power  among  some  of  them, 
all  the  same,'  the  Dictator  asserted.  'Do  you 
know,  Hamilton,  say  what  you  will,  the  idea 
catches  fire  in  my  mind  ?  ' 

'  I  am  very  glad.  Excellency  ;  I  am  very 
glad  of  any  idea  that  makes  you  warm  to  tlie 
hope  of  returning  to  Gloria.' 
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'  Dear  old  boy,  what  is  tlie  matter  with 
you  ?  You  seem  to  think  that  I  need  some 
spurring  to  drive  me  back  to  Gloria.  Do  you 
really  think  anything  of  the  kind  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no.  Excellency,  I  don't — if  it  comes 
to  that.  But  I  don't  like  your  getting 
mixed  up  in  any  manner  of  English  local 
affairs.' 

'I  see,  you  are  afraid  I  might  be  induced 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Commons — or,  perhaps,  for  the  London 
County  Council,  or  the  School  Board.  I  tell 
you  what,  Hamilton :  I  do  seriously  wish  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  into  training  on 
the  School  Board.  It  would  give  me  some 
information  and  some  ideas  which  mio-ht  be 
very  useful  if  we  ever  get  again  to  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Gloria.' 

Hamilton  was  a  young  man  who  took  life 
seriously.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  that 
he  could  criticise  unfavourably  anything  said 
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or  (lone  by  his  chief,  it  would  be  perhaps 
when  the  chief  condescended  to  trifle  about 
himself  and  his  position.  So  Hamilton  did 
not  like  the  mild  jest  about  the  School  Board. 
Indeed,  his  mind  was  not  at  the  moment 
much  in  a  condition  for  jests  of  any  kind, 
mild  or  otherwise. 

'I  don't  fancy  we  should  learn  anything 
in  the  London  School  Board  that  would  be  of 
any  particular  service  to  us  out  in  Gloria,'  lie 
said  protestingly. 

'  Eight  you  are,'  the  Dictator  answered, 
with  a  half-pathetic  smile.  '  I  need  you,  boy, 
to  recall  me  to  myself,  as  the  people  say  in 
the  novels.  No,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  feel 
myself  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  the  ordi- 
nary member  of  the  London  School  Board 
could  at  a  stroke  put  his  finger  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  Gloria  on  the  map  of  the  world 
— Mercator's  Projection,  or  any  other.  And 
yet,  do  you  know,  I  have  odd  dreams  in  my 
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head  of  a  day  when  Gloria  may  become  the 
home  and  the  shelter  of  a  sturdy  English 
population,  whom  their  own  country  could 
endow  with  no  land  but  the  narrow  slip  of 
earth  that  makes  a  pauper's  grave.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

MISS    TAULO'S    OBSERVATIOX 

Miss  Paulo  sat  for  a  wliile  thouglitfully  biting 
the  top  of  her  quill  pen  and  looking  out 
dreamily  into  the  street.  Her  little  sitting- 
room  faced  Knightsbridge  and  the  trees  and 
grass  of  the  Park.  Often  wlien  some  problem 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hotel  caused 
her  a  passing  perplexity,  she  would  derive 
new  vigour  for  grappling  with  complicated 
sums  from  a  leisurely  study  of  those  green 
spaces  and  the  animated  panorama  of  the 
passing  crowd.  But  to-day  there  was  nothing 
particularly  complicated  about  the  family 
accounts,  and  Dolores  Paulo  sought  for  no 
arithmetical    inspiration    from    the   pleasant 
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outlook.  Her  mind  was  wholly  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  what  Captain  Sarrasin 
had  been  saying  to  her — of  the  possible  peril 
that  threatened  the  Dictator. 

She  drew  the  feather  from  between  her 
lips  and  tapped  the  blotting-pad  with  it  im- 
patiently. 

'  ^\niy  should  I  trouble  my  head  or  my 
heart  about  liim  ?  '  she  asked  herself  bitterly. 
'  He  doesn't  trouble  his  head  or  his  lieart 
about  me.' 

But  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  petulant 
speech  immediately.  She  seemed  to  see  the 
grave,  sweet  face  of  the  Dictator  looking  down 
at  her  in  surprise ;  she  seemed  to  see  the 
strong  soldierly  face  of  Captain  Sarrasin  frown 
upon  her  sternly. 

'  Ah,'  she  meditated  with  a  sigh,  •  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  like  that.  She  can  be  of  use  to  him — of 
use  to  his  cause.     What  use  can  I  be  to  him 
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or  to  his  cause?  There  is  notliing  I  can  do 
except  to  look  out  for  a  possible  South 
American  with  an  especially  dark  skin  and 
especially  curly  moustache.' 

As  she  reflected  thus,  her  eye,  wandering 
over  the  populous  thoroughfare  and  the 
verdure  beyond,  populous  also,  noted,  or 
rather  accepted,  the  presence  of  one  particular 
man  out  of  the  many.  The  one  particular 
man  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  on  the 
roadside  opposite  to  the  hotel  by  the  Park 
railinjT^s.  That  he  was  walkintr  up  and  down 
Dolores  became  conscious  of  tlirough  the  fact 
that,  having  half  unconsciously  seen  him  once 
float  into  her  ken,  she  noted  him  again,  with 
some  slight  surprise,  and  was  aware  of  liim 
yet  a  third  time  with  still  greater  surprise. 
The  man  paced  slowly  up  and  down  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  lengthy  beat,  for  Dolores 
mentally  calculated  that  something  like  a 
minute   must    have    elapsed     between     each 
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glimpse  of  his  face  as  lie  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  she  most  readily  beheld  him. 
He  was  a  man  a  little  above  the  middle  height, 
with  a  keen,  aquiline  face,  smooth-shaven,  and 
red-haired.  There  was  nothimr  in  his  dress 
to  render  him  in  the  least  remarkable ;  he 
was  dressed  like  everybody  else,  Dolores  said 
to  herself,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  his 
face  that  somehow  or  other  attracted  her 
vagrant  fancy.  Yet  it  was  not  a  particularly 
attractive  face  in  any  sense.  It  was  not  a 
comely  face  whicli  would  compel  the  admiring 
attention  of  a  girl,  nor  was  it  a  face  so 
strongly  marked,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  lines, 
as  to  command  attention  by  its  ugliness  or  its 
strength  of  character.  It  was  the  smooth, 
shaven  face  of  an  average  man  of  a  fair-haired 
race  ;  there  was  something  Scotch  about  it — 
Lowland  Scotch,  the  kind  of  face  of  which  one 
might  see  half  a  hundred  in  an  hour's  stroll 
along  the  main  street  of  Glasgow  or  Prince's 
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Street  in  Edinburgh.  Dolores  had  been  in 
both  these  cities  and  knew  the  type,  and  as  it 
was  not  a  specially  interesting  type  she  soon 
diverted  her  gaze  from  the  unknown  and  re- 
sumed attentively  her  table  of  figures.  But 
she  had  not  given  many  seconds  to  their 
consideration  when  her  attention  was  again 
diverted.  A  four-wheeled  cab  had  driven  up 
to  the  door  with  a  considerable  pile  of  luggage 
on  it.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  that.  The  arrival  of  a  cab  loaded  with 
luggage  was  an  event  of  hourly  occurrence  at 
Paulo's  Hotel,  and  quite  unlikely  to  arouse 
any  especial  interest  in  the  mind  of  Miss 
Dolores.  What,  however,  did  languidly  arouse 
her  interest,  did  slightly  stir  her  surprise,  was 
that  the  smooth- shaven  patroller  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way  immediately  crossed  the 
road  as  the  cab  drew  up,  and  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  cab  door  proceeded  to  greet  the 
occupant  of  the  cab.     Even  that  was  not  very 
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much  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  Dolores  Avas 
sufficiently  mterested  to  lay  down  her  pen  and 
to  see  who  should  emerge  from  the  vehicle, 
around  which  now  the  usual  little  guard  of 
hotel  porters  had  gathered. 

A  big  man  got  out  of  the  cab,  a  bdg  man 
with  a  blonde  beard  and  amiable  spectacles. 
He  carried  under  his  arm  a  large  portfolio, 
and  in  each  hand  he  carried  a  collection  of 
books  belted  together  in  a  hand-strap.  He 
was  enveloped  in  a  long  coat,  and  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  appearance  of  his  luggage 
sus^ofested  that  he  had  travelled,  and  even  from 
some  considerable  distance. 

Curiosity  is  often  an  inexplicable  things 
even  to  the  curious,  and  certainly  Dolores 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  explain 
why  she  felt  any  curiosity  about  the  new 
arrival  and  the  man  who  had  so  patiently 
awaited  him.  But  she  did  feel  curious,  and 
mingled  with  her  curiosity  was  a  vague  sense 
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of  something  like  compassion,  if  not  exactly  of 
pit3%  for  she  knew  very  well  that  at  that 
moment  the  hotel  was  very  full,  and  that  the 
new-comer  would  have  to  put  up  with  rather 
uncomfortable  quarters  if  he  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  any  at  all.  The  sense  of 
curiosity  was,  however,  stronger  than  her 
sense  of  compassion,  and  she  ran  rapidly  down 
stairs  by  her  own  private  stair  and  slipped 
into  the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  liotel 
office,  where  either  her  father  or  her  mother 
was  generally  to  be  found.  At  this  particular 
moment,  as  it  happened,  neither  her  father 
nor  mother  was  in  the  little  room.  The  door 
communicating  with  the  office  stood  slightly 
ajar,  and  Dolores,  standing  by  it,  could  see 
into  the  office  and  hear  all  that  passed  without 
being  seen. 

The  blonde-bearded  stranger  came  up  to 
the  office  smiling  confidently.  He  had  still 
his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  but  his  smooth- 
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shaven  friend  had  reheved  him  of  the  two 
bundles  of  books,  and  stood  shghtly  apart 
while  the  rest  of  the  new-comer's  belongings 
were  being  piled  into  a  huge  mound  of  impe- 
diuienta  in  the  hall.  Dolores  expected  the 
confident  smile  of  the  blonde  man  to  disappear 
rapidly  from  his  face.  But  it  did  not  dis- 
appear. He  said  something  to  the  office  clerk 
which  Dolores  could  not  catch  ;  the  clerk 
immediately  nodded,  rang  for  a  page-boy, 
collected  sundry  keys  from  their  hooks,  and 
handed  them  to  the  page-boy,  who  imme- 
diately made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  lift, 
heralding  the  blonde-bearded  stranger,  with 
his  smooth-shaven  friend  still  in  attendance, 
while  a  squad  of  porters  descended  upon  the 
luggage  and  wafted  it  away  with  the  rapidity 
of  Afrit e  magicians. 

Dolores  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity. 
She  opened  the  door  wider  and  called  to  the 
clerk,  '  Mr.  Wilkins.' 
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Mr.  Willdns  looked  round.  He  was  a  tall, 
alert,  sharp-looking  young  man,  wliose  only- 
weakness  in  life  was  a  hopeless  attachment  to 
Miss  Paulo. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Paulo.' 

'  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  just  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Wilkins?' 

Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  a  little  surprised  at 
tlie  interest  Miss  Paulo  displayed  in  the 
arrival  of  a  strani:^er.  But  he  made  the  most 
of  the  occasion.  He  was  glad  to  have  any- 
thing to  tell  which  could  possibly  interest  lier. 

'  That,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins  with  a  certain 
pride,  '  is  quite  a  distinguished  person  in 
his  way.  He  is  Professor  Wilberforce  P. 
Flick,  President  of  the  Denver  and  Sacra- 
mento Folk-Lore  Societies.  He  has  been 
travelling  on  the  Continent  for  some  time 
past  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  has 
now  arrived  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  making   acquaintance   with    the   members 
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of  tlie  leadino;  licrhts  of  folk-lore  in  this 
country.' 

Dolores  laughed.  'Did  he  tell  you  all 
that  just  now  P  '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  no,'  the  young  man  replied.  '  Oh, 
no,  Miss  Paulo.  All  that  valuable  informa- 
tion I  gained  largely  from  a  letter  from  the 
distincruished  crentleman  himself  from  Paris 
last  week,  and  partially  also  from  the  sponta- 
neous statements  of  his  friend  LIr.  Andrew  J". 
Copping,  of  Omaha,  who  is  now  in  London, 
and  who  came  here  to  see  if  his  friend's 
rooms  were  duly  reserved.' 

'  Was  that  Mr.  Copping  who  was  with  the 
Professor  just  now  ?  ' 

Yes,  the  clean-shaven  man  was  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Copping,  of  Omaha.' 

'  Is  he  also  stopping  at  the  hotel  ?  '  Miss 
Paulo  asked. 

'  Xo.'  Mr.  Wilkins  explained.  Mr.  Cop- 
ping was  apparently  for  the  time  a  resident  of 
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London,  and  lived,  he  believed,  somewhere  in 
tlie  Camden  Town  region.  But  he  was  very 
anxious  that  his  friend  and  compatriot  should 
be  comfortable,  and  that  his  rooms  should  be 
commodious. 

'  How  many  rooms  does  Professor  Flick 
occupy  ?  '  asked  Miss  Paulo. 

It  seemed  that  the  Professor  occupied  a 
little  suite  of  rooms  which  comprised  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room,  with  a  bath-room.  It 
seemed  that  the  Professor  was  a  very  studious 
pei'son  and  that  he  would  take  all  his  meals 
by  himself,  as  he  pursued  the  study  of  folk- 
lore even  at  liis  meals,  and  wished  not  to  have 
his  attention  in  the  least  disturbed  during  the 
process. 

'  What  an  impassioned  scholar  ! '  said  Miss 
Paulo.  'I  had  no  idea  that  places  like 
Denver  and  Sacramento  were  leisurely  enough 
to  produce  such  ardent  students  of  folk- 
lore.' 
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'  Xot  to  mention  Omaha,'  added  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

'  Is  Mr.  Copping  also  a  folk-lorist  tlien  P ' 
inquired  Miss  Paulo  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  replied 
that  he  believed  so,  that  he  liad  gathered  as 
much  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Copping  on  the 
various  occasions  when  he  had  called  at  the 
hotel. 

'  The  various  occasions  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Copping  had  called  several 
times,  to  make  quite  sure  of  everything  con- 
cerning his  friend's  comfort.  He  was  very 
particular  about  the  linen  being  aired  one 
morning.  Another  morning  he  looked  in  to 
ascertain  whether  the  chimneys  smoked,  as 
the  learned  Professor  often  liked  a  fire  in  his 
rooms  even  in  summer.  A  third  time  he 
called  to  inquire  if  the  water  in  the  bath-room 
was  warm  enough  at  an  early  liour  in  the 
morning,  as  the  learned  Professor  often  rose 
early  to  devote  himself  to  his  great  work ! ' 
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'  What  a  tliouglitful  friend,  to  be  sure  I ' 
said  Miss  Paulo.  '  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
great  scholarship  can  secure  such  devoted 
disciples.  For  I  suppose  Professor  Flick  is  a 
great  scholar.' 

'One  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  1 
understand  from  Mr.  Copping,'  replied  Mr. 
Wilkins.  '  I  understand  from  Mr.  Copping 
that  when  Professor  Flick's  great  work  ap- 
pears it  will  revolutionise  folk-lore  all  over 
the  world.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  Miss  Paulo  ;  '  how  little 
one  does  know,  to  be  sure !  I  had  no  idea 
that  folk-lore  required  revolutionising.' 

'  Neither  had  I,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins  ;  '  but 
apparently  it  does.' 

'And  Professor  Flick  is  the  man  to  do  it, 
apparently,'  said  Miss  Paulo. 

'  If  Mr.  Copping  is  correct  about  the  great 
work,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins. 

'  Ay,  yes,  the  great  work.     And  what  is 
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tlie  great  work  ?     Did  Mr.  Copping  communi- 
cate that  as  well  ?  * 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Copping  had  communicated 
that  as  well.  The  great  work  was  a  study  in 
American  folk-lore,  and  it  went  to  establish, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Wilkin s  could  gather  from  Mr. 
Copping's  glowing  but  somewhat  discon- 
nected phrases,  that  all  the  legends  of  the 
world  were  originally  the  property  of  the 
Ute  Indians,  who,  with  the  Apaches,  consti- 
tuted, according  to  the  Professor,  the  highest 
intellectual  types  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

'  Well,'  said  Dolores,  '  all  that,  I  dare  say, 
is  very  interesting  and  exciting,  and  even 
exhilaratino^  to  the  studious  inhabitants  of 
Denver  and  of  Sacramento.  I  wonder  if  it 
will  greatly  interest  London?  Where  have 
you  put  Professor  Flick  ? ' 

Professor  FHck  was  located,  it  appeared, 
upon  the  first  floor.     It  seemed,  according  to 
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the  representations  of  the  devoted  Copping, 
tliat  Professor  Flick  was  a  very  nervous  man 
about  the  possibility  of  fires  ;  that  he  never 
willingly  went  liigher  than  the  first  floor  in 
consequence,  and  that  he  always  carried  with 
him  in  his  baggage  a  patent  rope-ladder  for 
fear  of  accidents. 

'  On  the  first  floor,'  said  Miss  Paulo. 
'  Which  rooms  ?  ' 

'  The  end  suite  at  the  ric^ht.  On  the  same 
side  as  the  rooms  of  his  Excellency,  but 
further  off.  Mr.  Copping  seems  to  like  their 
situation  the  best  of  all  the  rooms  I  showed 
him.' 

'  On  the  same  side  as  his  Excellency's 
rooms  ?  Well,  I  should  think  Professor 
Flick  would  be  a  quiet  neighbour.' 

'  Probably,  for  he  was  very  anxious  to  be 
quiet  himself  But  I  am  afraid  the  fame  of 
our  illustrious  guest  does  not  extend  so  far  as 
Denver,  for  Mr.  Copping  asked  what  the  flag 
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Tvas  flying  for,  and  when  I  told  him  he  did  noc 
seem  to  be  a  bit  the  wiser.' 

'  The  stupid  man ! '  said  Miss  Paulo 
scornfully. 

'  And  Professor  Flick  is  just  as  bad.  When 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  his  rooms  were  near 
those  of  Mr.  Ericson,  the  Dictator  of  Gloria, 
he  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  him,  but 
that  he  hoped  he  was  a  quiet  man,  and  did 
not  sit  up  late.' 

'  Eeally,'  said  Miss  Paulo,  frowning,  '  this 
Mr.  Fhck  would  seem  to  think  that  the  world 
was  made  for  folk-lore,  and  that  he  was  folk- 
lore's Ccesar.' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Paulo,'  said  the  practical 
Wilkins,  with  a  smile,  '  these  scholars  have 
queer  ways.' 

'  Evidently,'  answered  Miss  Paulo,  '  evi- 
dently. Well,  I  suppose  we  must  humour 
them  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  the  Utes  and 
Apaches  at  least ; '  and,  with  the  sunniest  of 
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smiles,  Miss  Paulo  withdrew  from  the  office, 
leaving,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was 
something  of  a  poet  in  his  spare  moments, 
the  impression  as  of  departed  divinity.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  hotel  hall  seemed  to  take 
a  rosy  tinge,  and  to  be  impregnated  with 
enchanting  odours  as  from  the  visit  of  an 
Olympian.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  going 
through  a  course  of  Homer  of  late,  in  Bohn's 
translation,  and  permitted  himself  occasionally 
to  allow  his  fancy  free  play  in  classical 
allusion.  JSTever,  though,  to  his  credit  be  it 
recorded,  did  his  poetic  studies  or  his  love- 
dreamings  operate  in  the  least  to  the  detriment 
of  his  serious  duties  as  head  of  the  office  in 
Paulo's  Hotel,  a  post  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  looked  upon  as  scarcely  less  important  tlian 
that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Since  the  day  when  Dolores  first  spoke  to 
Hamilton  about  the  danger  which  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  Dictator,  she  had  had 
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many  talks  with  the  young  man.  It  became 
his  habit  now  to  stop  and  talk  with  her  when- 
ever he  had  a  chance  of  meeting  her.  It  was 
pleasant  to  him  to  look  into  her  soft,  bright, 
deep-dark  eyes.  Her  voice  sounded  musical 
in  his  ears.  The  touch  of  her  hand  soothed 
him.  His  devotion  to  the  Dictator  touched 
her ;  her  devotion  to  the  Dictator  touched 
him.  For  a  while  they  had  only  one  topic  of 
conversation — the  Dictator,  and  the  fortunes 
of  Gloria. 

Soon  the  clever  and  sympathetic  girl 
began  to  think  that  Hamilton  had  some 
trouble  in  his  mind  or  in  his  heart  which  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Dic- 
tator. There  was  an  occasional  melancholy 
glance  in  his  eye,  and  then  there  came  a 
sudden  recovery,  an  almost  obvious  pulling  ot 
himself  together,  which  Dolores  endeavoured 
to  reason  out.  She  soon  reasoned  it  out  to  her 
own  entire  conviction,    if  not  to    her    entire 
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satisfaction.  For  she  felt  deeply  sorry  for  the 
young  man.  He  had  been  crossed  in  love, 
she  felt  convinced.  Oh.  yes,  he  had  been 
crossed  in  love  !  Some  girl  had  deceived  him, 
and  had  thrown  him  over !  And  he  was  so 
handsome,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  brave,  and 
what  better  could  the  girl  have  asked  for? 
And  Dolores  became  quite  angry  with  the 
unnamed,  unknown  girl.  Her  manner  grew 
all  the  more  genial  and  kindly  to  Hamilton. 
All  unconsciously,  or  perhaps  feeling  herself 
quite  safe  in  her  conviction  that  Hamilton's 
heart  was  wholly  occupied  with  his  love,  she 
allowed  herself  a  certain  tone  of  tender 
friendship,  wholly  unobtrusive,  almost  wholly 
impersonal — a  tender  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  perhaps,  rather  than  with  the 
sufferer,  but  bringing  much  sweetness  of  voice 
to  the  sufferer's  ear. 

The  two  became  quite  confidential  about 
the  Dictator  and  the  danger  that  was  supposed 
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to  be  threatening  him.     They  had  long  talks 
over  it — and  there  was  an  element  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  about  the  talks  which  gave  them 
a   certain    piquancy   and    almost    a    certain 
sweetness.     Of  course  these  talks  had  to  be 
all  confidential.     It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Dictator  would  allow,  if  he  could, 
that   any  work  should  be  made  about   any 
personal  danger  to  him.     Therefore  Hamilton 
and  Dolores  had  to  talk  in  an  underhand  kind 
of  way,   and  to  turn  on  to  quite  indifferent 
subjects   when   anyone   not   in    the   mystery 
happened  to  come  in.     The  talks  took  place 
sometimes   in   the  public  corridor — often   in 
Dolores'    own    little    room.     Sometimes    the 
Dictator   himself  looked   in   by    chance  and 
exchanged  a  few  words   with  ]\Iiss  Dolores, 
and    then,   of    course,    the    confidential  talk 
collapsed.     The  Dictator  hked   Dolores  very 
much.     He  thought  her  a  remarkably  clever 
and  true-hearted  girl,   and  quite  a   princess 
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and  a  beauty  in  her  way,  and  he  had  more 
than  once  said  so  to  Hamilton. 

One  day  Dolores  ventured  to  ask  Hamilton, 
'Is  it  true  what  they  say  about  his  Ex- 
cellency ? '  and  she  blushed  a  little  at  her  own 
boldness  in  asking  the  question. 

'  Is  what  true  ?  '  Hamilton  asked  in  return, 
and  all  unconscious  of  her  meaning. 

'  Well,  is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
— Sir  Eupert  Langley's  daughter  ?  ' 

Then  Hamilton's  face,  usually  so  pale, 
flushed  a  sudden  red,  and  for  a  moment  he 
could  hardly  speak.  He  opened  his  mouth 
once  or  twice,  but  the  words  did  not  come. 

'  Who  said  that  ? '  he  asked  at  last. 

'  I  don't  know,'  Dolores  answered,  much 
alarmed  and  distressed,  with  a  light  breaking 
on  her  that  made  her  flush  too.  '  I  heard  it 
said  somewhere — I  dare  say  it's  not  true.  Oh, 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  true — but  people 
always  are  saying  such  things.' 
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'  It  can't  be  true,'  Hamilton  said.  '  If  he 
had  any  thought  of  it  he  would  have  told  me. 
He  knows  that  there  is  nothino*  I  could  desire 
more  than  that  he  should  be  made  happy.' 

Again  he  almost  broke  down. 

'  Yes,  if  it  would  make  him  happy,'  Dolores 
intervened  once  again,  plucking  up  her 
courage. 

'  She  is  a  very  noble  girl,'  Hamilton  said, 
*  but  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  it. 
She  admires  him  as  we  all  do.' 

'  Why,  yes,  of  course,'  said  Dolores. 

'  I  don't  think  the  Dictator  is  a  marrying 
man.  He  has  got  the  cause  of  Gloria  for  a 
wife.  Good  morning,  Miss  Paulo.  I  have  to 
get  to  the  Foreign  Office.' 

'I  hope  I  haven't  vexed  you,'  Dolores 
asked  eagerly,  and  yet  timidly,  '  by  asking  a 
foolish  question  and  taking  notice  of  silly 
gossip  ? ' 

She  knew  Hamilton's  secret  now,  and  in 
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her  sympathy  and  her  kindhness  and  her 
assurance  of  being  safe  from  misconstruction 
she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  and  lie  looked  at  her  and  thought  lie 
saw  a  moisture  in  her  eyes.  And  he  knew 
that  his  secret  was  his  no  longer.  He  knew 
that  Dolores  had  in  a  moment  seen  the  depths 
of  his  trouble.  Their  eyes  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then,  only  too  quickly,  away 
from  each  other. 

'  Vexed  me  ? '  he  said.  '  Xo,  indeed,  Miss 
Paulo.  You  are  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I 
have  in  the  world.' 

Now,  what  had  this  speech  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  Dictator  was  likely 
or  was  not  likely  to  ask  Helena  Langley  to 
marry  him?  Nothing  at  all,  so  far  as  an 
outer  observer  mis^ht  see.  But  it  had  a  cjood 
deal  to  do  with  the  realities  of  the  situation 
for  Hamilton  and  Dolores.  It  meant,  if  its 
meaning  could  tlien  have  been  put  into  plain 
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words  on  the  part  of  Hamilton — '  I  know 
that  you  have  found  out  my  secret — and  I 
know,  too,  that  you  will  be  kind  and  tender 
with  it — and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for 
havinof  found  it  out,  and  for  bein^  so  tender 
with  it,  and  it  will  be  another  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  us — that,  and  our  common 
devotion  to  the  Dictator.  But  this  we 
cannot  have  in  common  with  the  Dictator. 
Of  this,  however  devoted  to  him  we  are,  he 
must  now  know  nothing.  This  is  for  our- 
selves alone — for  you  and  me.'  It  is  a 
serious  business  with  young  men  and  women 
when  any  story  and  any  secret  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  '  you  and  me.' 

For  Dolores  it  meant  that  now  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  be  sympathetic  and  kindly 
and  friendly  with  Hamilton.  She  felt  as  if 
she  were  in  his  absolute  heart-confidence — 
although  he  had  told  her  nothing  whatever, 
and  she  did  not  want  him  to  tell  her  anything 
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whatever.  She  knew  enough.  He  was  in 
love,  and  he  was  disappointed.  She?  Well, 
she  really  had  not  been  in  love,  but  slie  had 
been  all  unconsciously  looking  out  for  love, 
and  she  had  fancied  that  she  was  falling  in 
love  with  the  Dictator.  She  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  his  cause ;  and  for  his  cause 
because  of  himself.  With  her  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star — of  the  night 
for  the  morrow.  She  knew  this  quite  well. 
She  knew  that  that  was  the  sole  and  the  full 
measure  of  her  feeling  towards  the  Dictator. 
But  all  the  same,  up  to  this  time  she  had 
never  felt  any  stirring  of  emotion  towards 
any  other  man.  She  must  have  known — 
sharp-sighted  girl  that  she  was — that  poor 
Mr.  Wilkins  adored  her.  She  did  know  it^ 
and  she  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
knowledge,  and  thought  it  was  such  a  pit}', 
and  was  sorry  for  him — honestly  and  sincerely 
sorry — and  was  ever  so  kind  and  friendly  to 
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him.  But  her  mind  was  not  greatly  troubled 
about  his  love.  She  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  would  get  over  his  trouble,  and 
would  marry  some  girl  who  would  be  fond  of 
him.  It  always  happens  like  that.  So  her 
mind  was  at  rest  about  Wilkins. 

Thus,  her  mind  being  at  rest  about 
Wilkins,  because  she  knew  that,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  it  never  could  come  to  any- 
thing, and  her  mind  being  equally  at  rest 
about  the  Dictator,  because  she  felt  sure  that 
on  his  23art  it  could  never  come  to  anything, 
she  had  leisure  to  give  some  of  her  sym- 
pathies to  Hamilton,  now  that  she  knew  his 
secret.  Then  about  Hamilton — how  about 
him  ? 

There  are  moments  in  life — not  moments 
in  actual  clock-time,  but  eventful  moments  in 
feelings  when  one  seems  to  be  conscious  of  a 
special  influence  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
breathino'    over    him   like   a  healing  air.     A 
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great  misfortune  has  come  down  upon  one's 
life,  and  the  conviction  is  for  tlie  time  that 
nothino-  in  Hfe  can  ever  be  well  with  him 
again.  The  sun  shines  no  more  for  him  ;  the 
birds  sing  no  more  for  him  ;  or,  if  their  notes 
do  make  their  way  into  his  dulled  and 
saddened  ears,  it  is  only  to  break  his  heart  as 
the  notes  of  the  birds  did  for  the  sufferer  on 
the  banks  of  bonnie  Doon.  The  afflicted  one 
seems  to  lie  as  in  a  darkened  room,  and  to 
have  no  wish  ever  to  come  out  into  the 
broad,  free,  animating  air  again — no  w^ish  to 
know  any  more  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
outside.  Friends  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  kind- 
ness, come  and  bring  their  futile,  barren 
consolations,  and  make  offers  of  unneeded, 
unacceptable  service,  as  unpalatable  as  the 
offer  of  the  Grand  Duchess  in  '  Alice  in 
Wonderland,'  who,  declaring  that  she  knows 
what  the  thirsty,  gasping  little  girl  wants, 
tenders  her  a  dry  biscuit.     The  dry  biscuit  of 
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conventional  service  is  put  to  the  lips  of  the 
choking  sufferer,  and  cannot  be  swallowed. 
Suddenly  some  voice,  perhaps  all  unknown 
before,  is  heard  in  the  darkened  chamber, 
and  it  is  as  if  a  hand  were  laid  on  the 
sufferer's  shoulder,  tenderly  touching  him 
and  arousing  him  to  life  once  more.  The 
voice  seems  to  whisper,  ^  Come,  arise ! 
Awake  from  mere  self-annihilation  in  grief; 
there  is  something  yet  to  live  for  ;  the  world 
has  still  some  work  to  do — for  you.  There 
are  paths  to  be  found  for  you  ;  there  are 
e%^en,  it  may  be,  loves  to  be  loved  by  you 
and  for  you.  Arise  and  come  out  into  tli^ 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  liofht  of  the  stars 
again.'  The  voice  does  not  really  say  all  this 
or  any  of  this.  If  it  were  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  only  going  over  the  old  sort  of  consolation 
which  proved  hopeless  and  only  a  source  of 
renewed  anguish  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
ordinary     w^ell-meaning    friends.        But    the 
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peculiar,  the  timely,  the  heaven-sent  influence 
breathes  all  this  and  much  more  than  this  into 
a  man — and  the  hand  that  seems  at  first  to  be 
laid  so  gently  on  his  shoulder  now  takes  him, 
still  so  gently — oh,  ever  so  gently,  but  very 
firmly  by  the  arm,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
room  darkened  by  despair  and  into  the  open 
air,  where  the  sun  shines  not  with  mocking 
and  gaudy  glare,  but  with  tender,  soft,  and 
sympathising  light,  and  the  new  life  has  begun, 
and  the  healing  of  the  sufferer  is  a  question 
of  time.  It  may  be  that  he  never  quite  knows 
from  whom  the  sudden  peculiarity  of  influence 
streamed  in  so  beneficently  upon  him.  Per- 
haps the  source  of  inspiration  is  there  just 
by  his  side,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  it. 
Happy  the  man  who,  under  such  conditions, 
does  know  where  to  find  the  holy  well  from 
wliich  came  forth  the  waters  that  cured  his 
pain,  and  sent  him  out  into  life  to  be  a  man 


among  men  a  gam. 
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Poor  Hamilton  was,  as  he  put  it  himself, 
hit  very  hard  when  he  learned  that  Helena 
Langley  absolutely  refused  him.  It  was  not 
the  shghtest  consolation  to  hiui  to  know  that 
she  was  quite  willing  that  their  friendship 
should  goon  unbroken.  He  was  rather  glad, 
on  the  whole,  not  to  hear  that  she  had  de- 
clared herself  ^^'illinl]^  to  re^^ard  him  as  a 
brother.  Those  dreadful  old  phrases  only 
make  the  refusal  ten  times  worse.  Probably 
the  most  wholesome  way  in  which  a  refusal 
could  be  put  to  a  sensitive  young  man  is  the 
blunt,  point-blank  declaration  that  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  could  there  be  a 
thought  of  the  girl's  lovincr  him  and  havin£{ 
him  for  her  husband.  Then  a  young  man 
who  is  worth  his  salt  is  thrown  back  upon 
his  own  mettle,  and  recognises  the  conditions 
under  which  he  has  to  battle  his  life  out,  and 
if  he  is  really  good  for  anything  he  soon 
adapts   himself  to  them.     For  the  time    the 
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struggle  is  terrible.  No  cheapness  of  cyni- 
cism will  persuade  a  young  man  that  he  does 
not  suffer  genuine  anguish  when  under  this 
pang  of  misprized  love.  But  the  sooner  he 
knows  the  worst  the  more  soon  is  he  likely  to 
be  able  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  deeps  of 
his  misery. 

Hamilton  did  not  quite  realise  the  fact  as 
yet — perhaps  did  not  realise  it  at  all — but  the 
friendly  voice  in  his  ear,  the  friendly  touch  on 
his  arm,  that  bade  him  come  out  into  the  light 
and  live  once  again  a  life  of  hope,  was  the 
voice  and  tlie  touch  of  Dolores  Paulo.  And 
for  her  part  she  knew  it  just  as  little  as  he 
did. 
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CHAPTEE   XYIII 

HELEIS^A   KNOWS    HEKSELF,    BUT   NOT   THE   OTHER 

Decidedly  Gloria  was  coming  to  the  front 
again — in  the  newspapers,  at  all  events.  The 
South  American  question  was  written  about, 
telegraphed  about,  and  talked  about,  every 
day.  The  South  American  question  was  for 
the  time  the  dispute  between  Gloria  and  her 
powerful  neighbour,  who  was  supposed  to 
cherish  designs  of  annexation  with  regard  to 
her.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  places  like 
South  America,  where  every  State  might  be 
supposed  to  have,  or  indeed  might  be  shown 
to  have,  ten  times  more  territory  than  she 
well  knows  what  to  do  with,  the  one  great 
idea  of  increasing  the  national  dignity  seems 
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to  be  that  of  taking  in  some  vast  additional 
area  of  land.  The  hungry  neighbour  of 
Gloria  had  been  an  Empire,  but  had  got  rid 
of  its  Emperor,  and  Avas  now  believed  to  be 
anxious  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  dignity  by 
acquiring  Gloria,  as  if  to  show  that  a  Eepub- 
lic  could  be  just  as  good  as  an  Empire  in  the 
matter  of  aiz^ression  and  annexation.     There- 

CO 

fore  a  dispute  had  been  easy  to  get  up.  A 
frontier  line  is  always  a  line  that  carries  an 
electric  current  of  disputes.  There  were  some 
questions  of  refugees,  followers  of  Ericson,  who 
had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  whose  surrender 
the  new  Government  of  Gloria  had  absurdly 
demanded.  There  were  questions  of  tariff,  of 
duties,  of  smugghng,  all  sorts  of  questions, 
which,  after  flickering  about  separately  for 
some  time,  ran  together  at  last  like  drops  of 
quicksilver,  and  so  formed  for  the  diploma- 
tists and  for  the  newspapers  the  South  Ameri- 
can question. 
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What  did  it  all  mean  ?  There  were 
threats  of  war.  Diplomacy  had  for  some 
time  believed  that  the  great  neighbour  of 
Gloria  wanted  either  war  or  annexation.  The 
new  Eepublic  desired  to  vindicate  its  title  to 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  a  somewhat 
doubtful  and  irreverent  population,  and  if  it 
could  only  boast  of  the  annexation  of  Gloria 
the  thiniT  would  be  done.  The  new  Govern- 
ment  of  Gloria  flourished  splendidl}^  in  de- 
spatches, in  which  they  declared  their  ardent 
desire  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all 
their  neighbours,  but  proclaimed  that  Gloria 
had  traditions  which  must  be  maintained.  If 
Gloria  did  not  mean  resistance,  then  her 
Government  ought  certainly  not  to  have  kept 
such  a  stiff  upper  lip  ;  and  if  Gloria  did  mean 
resistance,  was  she  stron^y  enoug^h  to  face  her 
huge  rival  ? 

This  was  the  particular  question  which 
puzzled    and  embarrassed  the  Dictator.     He 
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could  methodically  balance  the  forces  on 
either  side.  Tlie  big  Eepublic  had  measure- 
less tracts  of  territory,  but  she  had  only 
a  comparatively  meagre  population.  Gloria 
was  much  smaller  in  extent — not  much  larger, 
say,  than  France  and  Germany  combined — 
but  she  had  a  denser  population.  Given 
something  vital  to  fight  about,  Ericson  felt 
some  hope  that  Gloria  could  hold  lier  own. 
But  the  whole  quarrel  seemed  to  him  so 
trivial  and  so  factitious  that  he  could  not 
believe  the  reality  of  the  story  was  before  the 
world.  He  knew  the  men  who  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Gloria,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  faith  in  their  national  spirit.  He 
sometimes  doubted  whether  he  had  not  made 
a  mistake,  wdien,  having  their  lives  in  his 
hand,  and  dependent  on  his  mercy,  he  had 
allowed  them  to  live.  He  had  only  to  watch 
the  course  of  events  daily — to  follow  with 
keen   and   agonising    interest   the   telegrams 


in  the  papers — telegrams  oft^n  so  torturingly 
inaccurate  in  names  and  facts  and  places — 
and  to  wait  for  the  private  advices  of  liis 
friends,  which  now  came  so  few  and  so  far 
between  that  he  felt  certain  he  was  cut  off 
from  news  by  the  purposed  intervention  of 
the  authorities  at  Gloria. 

One  question  especially  tormented  him. 
Was  the  whole  quarrel  a  sham  so  far  as 
Gloria  and  h^r  interests  were  concerned  ? 
Was  Gloria  about  to  be  sold  to  her  ^xreat 
rival  by  the  gang  of  adventurers,  political, 
financial,  and  social,  who  had  been  for  the 
moment  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  her 
affairs  ?  Day  after  day,  hour  after  hour, 
Ericson  turned  over  this  question  in  his  mind. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with  Sir 
Eupert,  and  his  advice  guided  Sir  Eupert 
a  great  deal  in  the  framing  of  the  despatches, 
which,  of  course,  we  were  bound  to  send 
out    to    our    accredited    representatives     in 
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Orizaba  and  in  Gloria.  But  he  did  not 
venture  to  give  even  Sir  liupcrt  any  hint  of 
his  suspicions  tliat  the  whole  tiling  was  only 
a  put-up  job.  He  was  too  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  Gloria.  To  him  Gloria  was  as  his 
wife,  his  child  ;  he  could  not  allow  himself  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  Gloria  had  surrendered 
herself  body  and  soul  to  the  government 
of  a  o'anfv  of  swindlers. 

Sir  Eupert  prepared  many  despatches 
during  these  days  of  tension.  Undoubtedly 
he  derived  much  advantage  from  such  school- 
ing as  he  got  from  the  Dictator.  He  per- 
fectly astonished  our  representatives  in  Orizaba 
and  in  Gloria  by  the  fulness  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  local  knowledge.  His  answers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  models  of  condensed 
and  clear  information.  He  might,  for  aught 
that  anyone  could  tell  to  the  contrary,  have 
hved  half  his  life  in  Gloria  and  the  other  half 
in  Orizaba.     For  himself  he  beo-an  to  admire 
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more  and  more  the  clear  impartiality  of  the 
Dictator.  Ericson  seemed  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  mere  local  knowledge,  strained 
perfectly  clear  of  any  prejudice  or  partisan- 
ship. Eat  Ericson  certainly  kept  back  his 
worst  suspicions.  He  justified  himself  in 
doing  so.     As  yet  they  were  only  suspicions. 

Sir  Piupert  dictated  to  Soame  Elvers  the 
points  of  various  despatches.  Sir  Eupert 
liked  to  have  a  distinct  savour  of  literature 
and  of  culture  in  his  despatches,  and  he 
put  in  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  thing 
himself,  and  was  very  much  pleased  when 
Soame  Elvers  could  contribute  a  little  more. 
He  was  becoming  very  proud  of  his  de- 
spatches on  this  South  American  question. 
Nobody  could  be  better  coached,  he  thought. 
Ericson  must  certainly  know  all  about  it — and 
he  was  pretty  well  able  to  give  the  despatches 
a  good  form  himself — and  then  Soame  Elvers 
was  a  wonderful  man  for  a  happy  allusion  or 
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quotation  or  illustration.  So  Sir  Eupert  felt 
well  contented  with  the  way  things  were 
going ;  and  it  may  be  that  now  and  again 
there  came  into  his  mind  the  secret,  half-sup- 
pressed thouglit  that  if  the  South  American 
question  should  end,  despite  all  his  despatches, 
in  the  larger  Eepublic  absorbing  the  lesser, 
and  that  thus  Ericson  was  cut  off  from  any 
further  career  in  the  New  World,  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  he  would  settle  down  in 
England ;  and  then  if  Helena  and  he  took  to 
each  other,  Helena's  father  would  put  no  diffi- 
culties in  their  way. 

Soame  Eivers  copied,  amended,  added  to, 
the  despatches  with,  metaphorically,  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  The  general  attitude  of 
Soame  Eivers  towards  the  world's  politics  was 
very  much  that  of  tongue  in  cheek.  The 
attitude  was  especially  marked  in  this  way 
when  he  had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Gloria. 
He  copied  out  and  improved  and  enriched  the 
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graceful  sentences  in  Avhich  liis  chief  urged 
tlie  representatives  of  England  to  be  at  once 
firm  and  cautious,  at  once  friendly  and  re- 
served, and  so  on,  with  a  very  keen  and 
deliberate  sense  of  a  joke.  He  could  see,  of 
course,  with  half  an  eye,  where  the  influence 
of  Ericson  came  in,  and  he  should  have  dearly 
liked,  but  did  not  venture,  to  spoil  all  by 
some  subtle  phrase  of  insinuation  which  per- 
haps his  chief  might  fail  to  notice,  and  so 
allow  to  go  off  for  tlie  instruction  of  our 
representative  in  Gloria  or  Orizaba.  Soarae 
Elvers  had  begun  to  have  a  pretty  strong 
feeling  of  hatred  for  tlie  Dictator.  It  angered 
him  even  to  hear  Ericson  called  '  the  Dictator. 
'  Dictator  of  what  ?  '  he  asked  himself  scorn- 
fulh^  Because  a  man  has  been  kicked  out  of 
a  place  and  dare  not  set  his  foot  there  again, 
does  that  constitute  him  its  dictator  ?  There 
happened  to  be  about  that  time  a  story  going 
the  round  of  London   society   concerning   a 
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vain  and  pretentions  yonng  fellow  who  had 
been  kicked  ont  of  a  conntry  honse  for  thrnst- 
ing  too  much  of  his  fatuous  attentions  on  the 
daughter  of  the  host  and  hostess.  Soame 
Eivers  at  once  nicknamed  him  'The Dictator!' 
'  Why  "  The  Dictator  "  ?  '  people  asked.  '  Be- 
cause he  has  been  kicked  out — don't  you  see?  ' 
was  the  answer.  But  Soame  Eivers  did  not 
give  forth  that  witticism  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Kupert  or  of  Sir  Eupert's  daughter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dictator  was  undoubtedly 
becoming  a  more  important  man  than  ever 
with  the  London  public.  The  fact  that  he 
was  staying  in  London  gave  the  South 
American  question  something  like  a  personal 
interest  for  most  people.  A  foreign  question 
which  otlierwise  would  seem  vague,  un- 
meaning, and  unintelligible  comes  to  be  at  least 
interesting  and  worthy  of  consideration,  if  not 
indeed  of  study,  if  you  have  under  your  eyes 
some  living  man  who  has  been  in  any  important 
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way  mixed  up  in  it.  The  general  sympathy 
of  the  pubHc  began  to  go  with  the  young 
Eepubhc  of  Gloria  and  against  her  bigger 
rival.  A  Eepublic  for  which  an  Englishman 
liad  thought  of  risking  his  hfe — which  he 
had  actually  ruled  over — he  beinij  still  visible 
and  to  the  front  just  now  in  London,  must 
surely  be  better  worthy  the  sympathy  of 
Englishmen  than  some  great,  big,  bullying 
State,  which,  even  when  it  had  a  highly 
respectable  Emperor,  had  not  the  good  sense 
to  hold  possession  of  him. 

So  the  Dictator  found  himself  coming  in 
for  a  new  season  of  popularity.  One  evening 
he  accompanied  the  Langieys  to  a  theatre 
where  some  new  and  successful  piece  was  in 
its  early  run,  and  when  he  was  seen  in  the 
box  and  recognised,  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
cheers  from  the  galleries  and  in  somewhat 
slow  sequence  from  the  pit.  The  Dictator 
shrank   back    into    the    box ;    Helena's    eyes 
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flashed  up  to  the  galleries  and  down  to  the 
pit  in  delight  and  pride.  She  would  have 
liked  the  orchestra  to  strike  up  the  National 
Anthem  of  Gloria,  and  would  have  thought 
such  a  performance  only  a  natural  and  reason- 
able demonstration  in  favour  of  her  friend 
and  hero.  She  leaned  back  to  him  and 
said  : 

'  You  see  they  appreciate  you  here.' 

'  They  don't  understand  a  bit  about  our 
Gloria  troubles,'  he  said.  'Why  should  they? 
What  is  it  to  them  ?  ' 

'How  ungracious!'  Helena  exclaimed. 
'They  admire  you,  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  you  repay  them.' 

'  I  know  how  little  it  all  means,'  Ericson 
murmured,  '  and  I  don't  know  that  I  repre- 
sent just  now  the  cause  of  Gloria  in  her 
quarrel.     I  want  to  see  into  it  a  little  deeper.' 

'  But  it  is  generous  of  these  people  here. 
They  think  that  Gloria  is  going  to  be  annexed 
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— and  they  know  that  you  have  been  Gloria's 
patriot  and  Dictator,  and  therefore  they 
applaud  you.  Oh,  come  now,  you  must  be 
grateful — you  really  must — and  you  must 
own  that  our  English  people  can  be  sym- 
pathetic' 

'  I  will  admit  all  you  wish,'  he  said. 

Helena  drew  back  in  the  box,  and  instinc- 
tively leaned  towards  her  father,  who  was 
standing  behind,  and  who  seldom  remained  long 
in  a  box  at  a  theatre,  because  he  generally  had 
so  many  people  to  see  in  other  boxes  between 
the  acts.  She  was  vexed  because  Ericson 
would  persist  in  treating  her  as  a  child.  She 
did  not  want  him  to  admit  anything  merely 
because  she  wished  him  to  admit  it.  She 
wanted  to  be  argued  with,  like  a  rational 
human  being^ — like  a  man. 

'  What  a  handsome  dark  woman  that  is  in 
the  box  just  opposite  to  us,'  she  said,  address- 
ing her  words  rather  to  Sir  Eupert  than  to 
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the  Dictator.  'She  is  very  handsome.  I 
don't  know  her — I  wonder  who  she  is  ?  ' 

'I  seem  to  know  her  face,'  Sir  Eupert 
said,  '  but  I  can't  just  at  the  moment  put  a 
name  to  it.' 

'  I  know  her  face  well  and  I  can  put  a 
name  to  it,'  the  Dictator  said.  'It  is  Miss 
Paulo — Dolores  Paulo — daughter  of  the  owner 
of  Paulo's  Hotel,  where  I  am  staying.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course,'  Sir  Eupert  struck  in  ; 
'  I  have  seen  her  and  spoken  with  her.  She 
is  quite  lady-like,  and  I  am  told  well  educated 
and  clever  too.' 

'  She  is  very  well  educated  and  very 
clever,'  Ericson  said,  '  and  as  well-bred  a 
woman  as  you  could  find  anywhere.' 

'  Does  she  go  into  society  at  all  ?  I  sup- 
pose not,'  Helena  said  coldly.  She  felt  a  little 
spiteful — not  against  Dolores  ;  at  least,  not 
against  Dolores  on  Dolores'  own  account — but 
against  her  as  having  been  praised  by  Ericson. 
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She  thought  it  hard  tliat  Ericson  should  first 
have  treated  her,  Helena,  as  a  child  with 
whom  one  would  agree,  no  matter  what  she 
said,  and  immediately  after  launch  out  into 
praise  of  the  culture  and  cleverness  of  Miss 
Paulo. 

'  I  don't  fancy  she  cares  much  about  getting 
into  society,'  Ericson  replied.  '  One  of  the 
things  I  admire  most  about  Paulo  and  his 
daughter  is  that  they  seem  to  make  their  own 
life  and  their  own  work  enough  for  them,  and 
don't  appear  to  care  to  get  to  be  anything  they 
are  not.' 

'  Is  that  her  father  with  her  ?  '  Sir  Eupert 
asked. 

'  Yes,  that  is  her  father,'  Ericson  answered. 
'  I  must  go  round  and  pay  them  a  visit  when 
this  act  is  over.' 

'  I'll  go,  too,'  Sir  Eupert  said. 
'  Oh,  and  may  not  I  go  ?  '  Helena  eagerly 
asked.     She  had  in   a  moment  got  over  her 

VOL.    II.  R 
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little  spleen,  and  felt  in  her  generous,  impulsive 
way  that  she  owed  instant  reparation  to  Miss 
Paulo. 

'  No,  I  think  you  had  better  not  go 
rushing  round  the  theatre,'  Sir  Eupert  said. 
'  Mr.  Ericson  will  go  first,  and  when  he  comes 
back  to  take  charge  of  you,  I  will  pay  my 
visit.' 

'  Well,'  Helena  said  composedly,  and  set- 
tling herself  down  in  her  chair,  '  I'll  go  and  call 
on  her  to-morrow.' 

'  Certainly,  by  all  means,'  her  father  said. 

Ericson  gave  Helena  a  pleased  and  grateful 
look.  Her  eyes  drooped  under  it — she  hardly 
knew  why.  She  had  a  penitent  feeling  some- 
how. Then  the  curtain  fell,  and  Ericson  went 
round  to  visit  Miss  Paulo. 

'  Who  has  just  come  into  the  back  of  that 
girl's  box  ?  '  Sir  Eupert  asked — v/ho  was 
rather  short-sighted  and  hated  the  trouble  of 
an  opera  glass. 
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'  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Hamilton,'  liis  daughter,  who 
had  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  was  able  to  tell 
him. 

'  Hamilton  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I've  seen 
him  talking  to  her.' 

'  He  seems  to  be  talking  to  her  now  pretty 
much,'  said  Helena. 

'  Oh,  the  curtain  is  going  up,'  Sir  Eupert 
said,  '  and  Ericson  is  rushing  away.  Hamilton 
stays,  I  see.  I'll  go  and  see  her  after  this 
act.' 

'And  I'll  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,'  were 
the  words  of  his  daughter. 

In  a  moment  Ericson  came  in.  The  piece 
was  in  movement  again.  Helena  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Paulo's  box.  She  was 
puzzled  about  Hamilton.  She  had  very  little 
prejudice  of  caste  or  class,  and  yet  she  could 
not  readily  admit  into  her  mind  the  possibility 
of  a  man  of  her  own  social  rank  who  had 
actually  wanted    to  marry  he)\  making  love 
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soon  after  to  the  daughter  of  an  hotel-keeper. 
But  why  should  she  fancy  that  Hamilton  was 
making  love  to  Miss  Paulo  ?  He  was  very 
attentive  to  her  certainly,  and  did  not  seem 
willing  to  leave  her  box  ;  but  was  not  tliat  pro- 
bably part  of  the  chivalry  of  liis  nature — and 
the  chivalry  of  his  training  under  the  Dictator 
— to  pay  especial  attention  to  a  girl  of  low 
degree  ?  The  Dictator,  she  thought  to  herself 
with  a  certain  pride  in  him  and  for  him,  had 
not  left  his  box  to  go  to  see  anyone  but  Miss 
Paulo. 

When  the  curtain  fell  for  the  next  time, 
Sir  Eupert  went  round  in  his  stately  way 
to  the  box  where  Dolores  and  her  father 
and  Hamilton  were  sitting.  Then  Helena 
seized  her  opportunity,  and  suddenly  said  to 
Ericson  : 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  Miss 
Paulo.     Dolores — what  a  pretty  name  ! ' 

'She  is  a  very  clever  girl,'  he  began. 
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'  But  not,  I  hope,  a  superior  person  ?  Xot 
a  woman  to  be  afraid  of?  ' 

*  No,  no  ;  not  in  tlie  least.' 

'  Does  Mr.  Hamilton  see  much  of  her  ?  * 
Helena  had  now  grown  saucy  again,  and 
looked  the  Dictator  full  in  the  face,  with  the 
look  of  one  who  means  to  say  :  '  You  and 
I  know  something  of  what  happened  before 
tliaV 

Ericson  smiled,  a  grave  smile. 

'He   has    to    see  her  now  and  again,' he 

said. 

'  Has  to  see  her  ?  Perhaps  he  likes  to 
see  her.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  does.  He  must  be 
rather  lonely.' 

_ '  Are  men  ever  lonely  ?  ' 

'  Very  lonely  sometimes.' 

'  But  not  as  women  are  lonel3\  Men  can 
always  find  companionship.  Do  look  at  Mr. 
Hamilton — how  happy  lie  seems  ! ' 
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'Hamilton's  love  for  you  was  deep  and 
sincere,'  the  Dictator  said,  with  an  almost 
frowning  earnestness. 

'And  now  behold,'  she  rephed,  with 
sparkling  and  defiant  eyes.  '  See !  Look 
there ! ' 

Then  Sir  Eupert  came  back  to  the 
box  and  the  discussion  was  brought  to  an 
end. 

Hamilton  came  into  the  box  and  paid  a 
formal  visit,  and  said  a  few  formal  words. 
The  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  act,  and  Sir 
Eupert's  carriage  whirled  his  daughter 
away.  Helena  sat  up  late  in  her  bedroom 
that  nifi^ht.  She  was  findim:^  out  more  and 
more  with  every  day,  every  incident,  that  the 
conditions  of  life  were  becoming  revolutionised 
for  her.  She  was  no  lonGjer  like  tlie  mrl 
she  always  had  been  before.  She  felt  herself 
growing  profoundly  self-conscious,  self-inquir- 
ing.    She  who  had  hitherto  been  the  merest 
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creature  of  impulse — generous  impulse,  surely, 
almost  always — now  found  herself  studying 
beforehand  every  word  she  ought  to  speak 
and  every  act  she  ought  to  do.  She  lay 
awake  of  nights  cross-examining  herself  as 
to  what  precise  Avords  she  had  spoken  that 
day,  as  to  what  things  she  had  done,  what 
gestures  even  she  had  made,  in  the  vain 
and  torturing  effort  to  find  out  whether  she 
had  done  anything  which  might  betray  her 
secret.  It  seemed  to  her,  with  the  touching, 
delightful,  pitiful  egotism  of  which  the  love 
of  the  purest  heart  is  capable,  that  there 
was  not  a  breathino-  of  the  common  wind  that 
might  not  betray  to  the  world  the  secret  of 
her  love.  She  had  in  former  days  carried 
her  disregard  for  the  conventional  so  far 
that  malign  critics,  judging  purely  by  the 
narrowest  laws,  had  described  her  as  un- 
womanly. Nor  were  all  these  har<h  and  ill- 
judging    critics    women — which    would  have 
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been  an  intelligible  thin 2^  enoiiii'h.  It  is 
gratifying  to  discourage  vanity  in  woman,  to 
set  clown  as  unwomanly  the  girl  who  has 
gathered  all  the  men  around  her.  It  is 
soothing  to  mortified  feeling  to  say  that 
the  successful  girl  simply  '  went  for '  the 
men,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  attention  to 
her.  But  there  were  men  not  unfriendly  to 
her  or  to  Sir  Eupert  who  shook  their  heads 
and  said  that  Helena  Langley  was  rather  un- 
womanly. If  they  could  have  seen  into  her 
heart  now,  they  would  have  known  that  she  was 
womanly  enough  in  all  conscience.  She  suc- 
cumbed in  a  moment  to  all  the  tenderest 
weaknesses  and  timidities  of  woman.  Xever 
before  had  she  cared  one  straw  whether 
people  said  she  wos  flirting  with  this,  that, 
or  the  other  man — and  the  curious  thing  is 
that,  while  she  was  thus  utterly  careless, 
people  never  did  accuse  her  of  flirting.  But 
now  she  felt  in  her  own  heart  that  she  was 
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conscious  of  some  emotion  far  more  deep  and 
serious  than  a  wish  for  a  flirtation ;  she  found 
that  she  was  in  love — in  love — in  love,  and 
with  a  man  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
faintest  thought  of  being  in  love  with  her. 
She  felt,  therefore,  as  if  she  had  to  go  through 
this  part  of  her  life  masked,  and  also  ar- 
moured. Every  eye  that  turned  on  her  she 
regarded  as  a  suspicious  eye.  Every  chance 
question  addressed  suddenly  to  her  seemed 
like  a  question  driven  at  her,  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  her  mystery.  A  man  slowly  recover- 
ing from  some  wound  or  other  injury  which 
has  shattered  for  the  time  his  nervous  power, 
will,  when  he  begins  to  walk  slowly  about  the 
streets,  start  and  shudder  if  he  sees  someone 
moving  rapidly  in  his  direction,  because  he  is 
seized  with  an  instinctive  and  horrible  dread 
that  the  rapid  walker  is  sure  to  come  into 
collision  with  him.  Helena  Langley  felt  some- 
what like  that.     Her  nerves  were  shaken  ;  her 
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framework  of  joyous  self- forge tfulness  was 
wliolly  shattered ;  she  was  conscious  and 
nervous  all  over — in  every  sudden  word  or 
movement  she  feared  an  attack  upon  her 
nerves.  What  would  it  matter  to  the  world 
— the  world  of  London — even  if  the  world 
had  known  all  ?  Two  ladies  would  meet  and 
say,  '  Oh,  my  dear,  do  you  know,  that  pretty 
and  odd  girl  Helena  Langley — Sir  Eupert's 
daughter — has  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  the  Dictator,  as  they  call  him — that 
man  who  has  come  back  from  some  South 
American  place  !  Isn't  it  ridiculous  ? — and 
they  say  he  doesn't  care  one  little  bit  about 
her.'  '  Well,  I  don't  know — he  might  do  a 
great  deal  worse — she's  a  very  clever  girl,  1 
think,  and  she  will  have  lots  of  money.'  '  Yes, 
if  her  father  chooses  to  give  it  to  her  ;  but  I'm 
told  she  hasn't  a  single  sixpence  of  her  own, 
and  Sir  Eupert  mightn't  quite  like  the  idea  of 
her  taking  up  with  a  beggarly  foreign  exile 
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from  South  America,  or  South  Africa,  or 
wherever  it  is.'  '  But,  my  dear,  the  man  isn't 
a  foreigner — he  is  an  Enghshman,  and  a  very 
attractive  man  too.  I  think  /  should  be  very 
much  taken  by  him  if  I  were  a  girL'  '  AVell, 
you  surprise  me.  I  am  told  he  is  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.'  '  Oh,  good  gracious, 
no  ;  a  man  of  about  forty,  I  should  think  ; 
just  the  right  age  of  man  for  a  girl  to 
marry ;  and  really  there  are  so  few  marrying 
men  in  these  days  that  even  girls  with  rich 
fathers  can't  always  be  choosers,  don't  you 
know  P ' 

Xow,  the  way  in  which  these  two  ladies 
might  have  talked  about  Helena's  secret,  if 
they  could  have  discovered  it,  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  vapid  kind  of  interest  which 
society  in  general  would  have  taken  in  the 
whole  story.  But  it  did  not  seem  thus  to 
Helena.  To  her  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
world  would  have  cried  scorn  upon  her  if  it 
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had  found  out  that  she  fell  in  love  with 
a  man  who  had  given  her  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
Outside  her  own  closest  friends,  society  would 
not  have  cared  twopence  either  way.  Society 
is  interested  in  the  marriages  of  girls  who 
belong  to  its  set — or  in  their  subsequent 
divorces,  if  such  events  should  come  about. 
But  society  cares  nothing  whatever  about 
maiden  heart-throbbings.  It  is  vaguely  and 
generally  assumed  that  all  girls  begin  by 
falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  person,  and 
then  soberise  down  for  matrimony  and  by 
matrimony,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  what  their  silly  first  fancies  were.  Even 
the  father  and  mother  of  some  particular  girl 
will  not  take  her  early  love-fancies  very 
seriously.  She  will  get  over  it,  they  say  con- 
tentedly— perhaps  with  self-cherished,  half- 
suppressed  recollection  of  the  fact  that  he  and 
she  have  themselves  got  over  such  a  feehng 
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and  been  very  liappy,  or  at  least  fairly  liappy, 
after,  in  tlieir  married  lives. 

But  to  Helena  Langley  tilings  looked 
differently.  She  was  filled  with  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  her  if  the  world 
— her  world — were  to  discover  that  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  The  world  would  have 
taken  the  news  with  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  interest,  alarm,  horror,  that  it  would  have 
felt  if  authoritativel}^  informed  that  Helena 
Langley  had  had  the  toothache.  In  the  illus- 
tration just  given  of  a  morbid,  nervous  condi- 
tion, tlie  sufferer  dreads  that  anyone  moving 
rapidly  in  his  direction  is  going  to  rush  in 
upon  him  and  collide  with  him.  But  the 
rapid  mover  is  thinking  not  at  all  of  the  ner- 
vous sufferer,  and  would  be  only  languidly 
interested  if  he  were  told  of  the  suffering,  and 
would  think  it  an  ordinary  and  commonplace 
sort  of  suffering  after  all — just  what  every- 
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body  has  at  one  time  or  another,  don't  you 
know  ? 

Was  Helena  unhappy  ?  On  the  whole,  no 
— decidedly  not.  She  had  found  her  hero. 
She  had  found  out  her  passion.  A  new  in- 
spiration was  breatlied  into  her  life.  This 
Undine  of  the  West  End,  of  the  later  end  of 
the  outworn  centur}^  had  discovered  the  soul 
that  was  in  her  formerly  undeveloped  system. 
She  had  come  in  for  a  possession  like  the 
possession  of  a  throne,  which  brings  heavy 
responsibility  and  much  peril  and  pain  with  it, 
but  yet  which  those  who  have  once  possessed 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  parted  from.  She 
could  follow  Ms  fortunes — she  could  openly  be 
his  friend — she  felt  a  kind  of  claim  on  him 
and  proprietorial  right  over  him.  She  had 
never  felt  any  particular  use  in  her  existence 
before,  except,  indeed,  in  amusing  herself,  and, 
let  it  be  added  in  fairness  to  the  child,  in 
giving  pleasure  to  others,  and  trying   to  do 
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good  for  otliers.  But  now  she  had  found  a 
new  existence.  She  had  come  in  for  her  in- 
heritance— for  her  kingdom — the  kingdom  of 
human  love  which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  of 
us,  and  which,  when  W3  come  in  for  it,  we 
would  never  willingly  renounce,  no  matter 
what  tears  it  brings  with  it.  Helena  Langley 
had  found  that  she  was  no  longer  a  thought- 
less, impulsive  girl,  but  a  real  woman,  with  a 
heart  and  a  hero  and  a  love  secret.  She  felt 
proud  of  her  discovery.  Columbus  found  out 
that  he  had  a  heart  before  he  found  out  a  new 
world  ;  one  w^onders  which  discovery  was  the 
sweeter  at  the  time. 
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A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Myst  ry  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
Romance  of  J»^nuv   Harlowe. 
All  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  0)1  a  Wide  Wi  'e  Sea. 

BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean, 


BY  GEORG?  A'JbUSTiiS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Da.,  li^li'. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Wa'.ermaii. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Joan  Merryweather. 
Tt  e  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Sebastian. 
Heart  Salvage. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Rogues  and  Vai^abonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
]\[ary  Jane'-*  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tiikletcp's  Crime. 
Zeph  :  a  Circus  Story. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

AMatcli  in  the  Daik. 

BY  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEhHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked. 
Back  to  Life. 

BY  R.  A,  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Few  Arabian  Nights. 
Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  IMaisie 
The  Violin-player. 
Cressida. 

BY  WALTER  TH0RN8URY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  .-stories  lie- told. 

BY  ASTKONY  TfiOLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  G'aup^re. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  Land -Leaguers. 
John  Caldigate. 


BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Aune  l-'uriiess. 

Mahel's  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  ^^^a. 

BY  T.  ADGLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

Farnell  s  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  F.ir.-gti  Novels. 

BY  MA=^K  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abr  ad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Pleasure  Trip  on  Coutiuen^- 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Unn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  ani  the  Panper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
A   Tankee    at    the  Court  of 
King  Arthur. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Noblesse  Obli=;e. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Hugn^-not  Familv. 
What  t-he  Came  ThrougU. 
Beauty  and  th-  Bea^t. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mu  go's  City. 
Disappeared. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Black  ha  11  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYLER. 

Mistress  Jiniiih. 

BY  ARTGWUS  W4R0. 

Artemus  Wurd  Complete. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  WidoA-. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  W03D. 

Passenger  fr  'Ui  Sc  >t land  Yar.1. 
EnglisLm^n  of  tie  Hue  Cain. 

BY  lADY  WIOD. 

Sabira. 

BY  CELIA  PARVER  WOOLLEY. 

Raci.el  Arm-trong. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

Castaway. 

The  Forlorn  Hope. 

Land  at  La<t. 


London:  CHATTO  d;  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W. 
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